


























Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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“ Late—but you could not be sooner. 


hiterature. 


THE HOTEL GARDEN 


Oh, the golden prime of that summer weather ! 
Oh, the cup of life’s best-flavour’d wine 

That you and I once drank together 
In the hotel-garden beside the Rhine! 


Let me shut out, for a little space, 
This living life with its cold and rain ; 
And let me look again on your face, 
And let me touch your lips again. 


The past was false, and the present is true ; 

But the present is dark, and the past was bright ; 
And, false or true, every thought of you 

Falls like dew on my soul to-night. 


For life at best is a heavy load 

When youth, and the strength of youth, are fled: 
And at times we would fain-shrink from the goad, 
And rest our feet on the dusty road, 

And think of the spring and the flowers long dead. 


I have grown older and—after a fashion— 
I have grown wiser in all these years. 

I have learnt the worth of a boy’s first passion ; 
I have learnt the worth of a woman's tears : 


And yet now (with the dank fog like a shroud 
Lying along this London street) 
I can see again the soft white cloud 
Of your dress, as you stole away from the crowd : 
can hear the fall of your little feet. 


Sir John 
Would make you give him that last quadrille, 
But at every note you wish’d to be gone, 
For you saw, where the lamp by the mountain shone, 
t I was waiting and watching still.” 


And then through the dark line avenue, 
Away from the Kursaal glitter and sound, 
Where only the light of the stars broke through, 
In tremulous streaks on the flower-strew’d ground, 


You walk’d with me, and I walk’d in heaven : 
And I heard, in the calmness of the night, 
How all your heart unto me was given, 
And all your old life had grown stale and trite 


And what did you care for poverty? You, 

Who had learnt of true love the exceeding worth— 
My little Bohemian garret, you knew, 

Would be world enough for us both henceforth. 


You would learn to work; you would learn to spin ; 
Ah, no !—spinning was over—well, to sew; 

And I could write, and we both would win 
Our bread together: did I doubt it? No; 


1 doubted of nothing. I only knew 

That your hand lay trembling on my arm ; 
And that yon swore your love was true, 

And that the lips that swore were warm 


Well, one must win, and one must lose, 
And the odds were in favour of Sir John 
And perhaps, knowing all, if 1 might choose 
1 would not change fortunes with him who won 


For when, for my sake, you gave up a waltz 
To play at love by the moonlit river, 
I believe that your heart was not more false 
Than when you took oaths that should last for ever. 


Nor do I envy him now his place : 
The lady I saw to-day in the park 

Has not the soft face whose modest grace 
Haunts me here alone in the dark. 


My love belongs to the buried years— 
o the youth and the spring-time long laid low ; 
And the page once blotted with boyish tears 
I can never re-open by daylight now. 


Hide it away out of sight again! 
The cup is broken that held the wine 
The flowers lie soil’d in the winter’s rain ; 
And only the worn-out dregs remain 
Of the draught that we drank beside the Rhine 
A le Sedo 


MOTHER SHIPTON. 


_ The Library of the British Museum contains two exceed- 
‘ugly attenuated quarto volumes of very considerable value, on | ton, as she was already called, 
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the parentage and infancy of the renowned lady, I shall draw 
upon its contents, previous to referring to the prophecies, by 
the utterance of which she made herself a name, which en- 
dures to this day, in every town and hamlet throughout the 
length and breadth of the kingdom. 

he full title and imprint of the book in question runs thus : 
“The Life and Death of Mother Shipton. Strangely preserved 
amongst other writings belonging to an old monastery in York- 
shire, and now published for the information of posterity. 
London: Printed for W. Harris, and are to be sold by him in 
Dunnings Alley, without Bishopsgate. 1687.” 

The condition of the manuscript when found was not fa- 
vourable to a fluent perusal, indeed it was almost illegible; 
but Mrs. R. Head seems to have had an intuitive consciousness 
that it contained something of importance, so she steeped some | 
| best galls in good white wine, distilled the solution, and then, 

as she says, wetted the ink of the illegible M.S. handsomely, | 
and made the letters gs fresh and fair as if they had been 
| newly written. All this, and a good deal more, is set forth in 
| the preface, which the authoress concludes by saying that she 
| might have made it much longer, but was afraid lest—like the 
citizens of Mindium—she might make her gates too big for her 
| city. 
| From this MS. then, it appears, that Mrs. Agatha Shipton | 
resided at Knaresborough, near the dropping-well. How she 
managed to live is somewhat of amystery, seeing that she was 
| miserably poor, and would neither beg nor work. One day 
| She was sitting alone under a tree when a handsome young 
«gentleman accosted her, and was so smitten with the charms 
of her person and conversation that he offered marriage on the 
| spot. That she accepted him is not a matter for surprise, and 
it was arranged that they should meet at the same place on the 
| succeeding day, when he would take her to the halls of his 
| ancestors, where the ceremony could be performed in due state. 
All this was duly carried out as proposed, but the result was 
not altogether so favourable to her future welfare as she might 
| reasonably have expected it would be. In the first place, she 
found herself on the ensuing morning under the same identical 
tree, clothed in rags in lieu of the rich and gorgeous array she 
had worn on the preceding evening, and in the next, she had 
not the least idea in which direction to go in search of her hus- 
band. While she was bemoaning her hapless fate the same 
young gentleman appeared, but the revelation he made to her 
| respecting his position was very far from being of a gratifying 
nature, and the chief advantage that she had derived from her 
connection with him was power of a very extraordinary char- 
| acter certainly, but not satisfactory in a pecuniary point of 
| view. It was reported of her subsequently that she had been 
seen when walking alone to stamp on the ground, make mo- 
tions with her hands, repeat a word three times, whereupon 
the sky which had previously been clear became dark and 
gloomy, and “ belcht out nothing, for half-an-hour, but flames, 
—thundering afier a most hideous manner.” From this it was 
inferred that she was a witch, and she was therefore seized and 
taken before a justice, but she defied that functionary, and ex- 
claiming, “ Updraxi, call Styicon Helluox,—a fiery-winged 
dragon forthwith appeared, took her up, and carried her away 
from the amazed justice and his attendants,’ who are said 
never to have with her afterwards. 

Several instances are mentioned of the terrible things she 

did to neighbours when by their prying into her affairs they 

















it remembered, nearly two hundred years ago.) For some rea- 
son or other, she was not popular among her fellow-students. 
They ridiculed her personal ap nee, and she retaliated by 
causing all the Robin Goodfellows, Ariels, and Pucks of her 
acquaintance to pinch and otherwise annoy and injure them to 
such an extent, that she was at last expelled from the school, 
and thrown upon the wide world, with nothing but her own 
resources to rely upon. Feeling that she “ had a mission,” she 
followed the promptings of her internal consciousness, and 
established herself in the neighbourhood as the real original 
medium. Persons began now to visit her, to consult her on 
future events, and as she always gave them the information 
couched in sufficiently ambiguous language, and invariably 
refused to take any fee for her trouble, they were loud in their 
praises of her knowlegige and disinterestedness. It is true that 
she kept a girl as servant, who was always willing to accept 
anything visitors chose to give, and who took care to remind 
them of their duties in this respect, if necessary, by telling them 
that she and her dame could not live on thanks; quoting the 
aphorism which has come down to our time, that “it is money 
makes the mare to go.” 

Gradually, however, her fame travelled beyond this narrow 
cirele, and people came to her from distant parts, just as in 
more ancient times they visited the pythoness of Delphi. 

Her biographer concludes Ler performance as follows, and I 
would recommend the prophecy to the particular attention of 
those who are skilful in the interpretation of such things, as 
offering a wide field for the exercise of their peculiar talent :— 

Great noise there shall be heard, great shouts and cries, 
And seas shall thunder louder than the skies; 

Then shall three lyons fight with three, and bring 

Joy to a people, honour to their king. 

“ This Mother Shipton lived till she was of an extraordinary 

+, and though she was generally believed to be a witch, yet 
mewn whatever, that either saw or heard of her, had her 
in esteem, and her memory is to this day much honoured by 
those of her own country. 

“ A stone was erected near Clifton, about a mile from the city 
of York, from which the following is taken »— 

Here lyes she who never ly'd, 
Whose skill often has been try’d. 
Her prophecies shall still survive, 
And ever keep her name alive. 

The title-page of the other volume containing her prophecies 
is faced by a woodcut, which represents Henry VIII. seated on 
his throne, his feet resting on the back of Pope Clement, who 
is prostrate in the dust, his broken tiara lying on the ground 
near him, to the great grief of a whole army of monks on the 
king’s left hand, among whom is Cardinal Pole. This latter 
dignitary is assisting the Pope to rise, and on the other side 
Bishop Fisher is tendering his hand to support his head. On 
the king’s a hand stands Cranmer, who is presenting him 
with the Bible, and behind him Cromwell. The imprint runs 
thus: “ Printed by T. P., for Fr. Coles, and are to be sold at 
his shop, at the signe of the Lambe, in the Old Bailey, neare 
the Sessions house, 1663.” 

In this collection of her prophecies, those to which most pro- 
minence are given, are those having reference to Cardinal Wol- 
pm tr peta whe comme Larter by the king, and the 
treatment of religious institutions by this monarch. 

“When she heard that King Henry the Eighth should be 





sent her off on the “ rampage,” but I shall refrain from men- 
tioning them for two reasons. I doubt whether they are 
| strictly true, and they lack the refinemeat which distinguishes 
| all the actions of the sex to which she belonged. Let it suffice 
| to say that she died on the same day that she introduced the 
| amiable infant into the world, whose personal appearance is 
| thus described by her admiring biographer, who, certes, cannot 
| be said to have dipped her brush in the colours of flattery. “ Her 
physiognomy was so misshapen that it is altogether impossible 
to express it fully in words, or for the most ingenious to limn 
her in colours, though many persons of eminent qualifications 
in that art have often attempted it, but without suecess ; there- 
fore, according to the best observations of her, take this true, 
though not full account of her features and body; she was of 
an indifferent height, but very morose and big-boned, her hair 
very long, with very great goggling, but sharp and fiery eyes : 
her nose of an incredible and unproportionate length, having 
in it many crooks and turnings, adorned with many strange 
pimples of divers colours, as red, blue, and mixt, which, like 
vapours of brimstone, gave such a lustre to her affrighted spec- 
| tators in the dead time of the night, that one of them confessed 

several times in my hearing that her nurse needed no other 
| light to assist her in the performance of her duty. Her cheeks 











king, and Cardinall Wolsey should be at Yorke, she said that 
Cardinall Wolsey should never come to Yorke, which the Kin; 

and the Cardinall hearing, being angry, sent the Duke of Suffol 

and the L. Darcy to her, who came with their men disguised, 
to the King’s house, near Yorke; where leaving their men, 
they went to Mr. Besley in Yorke, and desired him to goe with 
them to Mother Shipton’s house, where when they came they 
knocked at the doore, she said, Come in, Mr. Besley, and those 
honourable lords with you, and Mr. Besley would have put in 
the Lords before him ; but shee said, Come in, Mr. Besley, you 
know the way, but they doe not. This they thought strange 
that shee should know them and never saw them; then they 
went into the house, where there was a great fire, and they 
drank and were very merry. Mother Shipton, said the Duke, 
if you knew what we came about you would not bid us so wel- 
come; shee said the messenger should not be hanged; Mother 
Shipton, said the Duke, you said the Cardinall should never 
see Yorke; Yea, said shee, I said he might see Yorke, yet never 
came at it. But, said the Duke, when he comes to Yorke thou 
shalt be burned: Wee shall see that, said shee, and pluckin 

her handkercher off her head, she threw it into the fire, and it 
would not burne; then she tooke her staff and turned it into 
the fire, and it would not burne; then she tooke and put it on 





were of a black swarthy complexion, much like a mixture of |againe. Then said the Duke, What meane you by this? She 
| the black and yellow jaundies,—wrinkled, shrivelled, and very | replyed, If this had burned I might have burned. Mother 


hollow, insomuch thafas the ribs of her body, so the impres- 
sion of her teeth were easily to be discerned, excepting only 


the tusks of a wild boar, or the tooth of an elephant, a thing so 
strange in an infant that no age can parallel. Her chin was 
of the same complexion as her face, turning up towards her 
mouth, as if there had been a more than ordinary correspond- 


torted that her right shoulder was forced to be a supporter to 

her head, it being propt up by the help of her chin, in such 

| sort, that the right side of her body stood much lower than the 

| left; like the reeling of a ship that sails with a side winde. 
Again, her left side was turned quite the contrary way, as if 
her body had been screwed together piece after piece, and not 
rightly placed. * * * * * Her leggs very crooked and 
misshapen, the toes of her feet turning towards her left side: 
so that it was very hard for any person to guess which road 
she intended to steer her course ; because she never could look 
that way she resolved to go.” 

This was in her youthful days; she grew more ugly as she 
grew older, so it is asserted, but this is rather difficult to be- 
lieve. 

Being without a mother, and the exact position of her father’s 
| domicile not being ascertainable, the parish authorities were 
| obliged to take upon themselves the expense of her mainten- 

ance ; they accordingly handed her over to a nurse, and a very 
| hard time of it the nurse had with her. Y 





to amuse the weird infant; and it is singular to find in a book 


nearly two hundred years old a description of their tricks, so 


closely resembling the highly intellectual performances, at a 
spiritual conference in the modern drawing-room. 


Among other things, they are said to have set the heavy fur- 
niture walking up and down the stairs, which gave the chairs 
and stools a clearer space for amusing themselves below 


in playing at “Bowles with the Trenchers and Dishes.” 


nocent pursuits, that the nurse 


two of them which stood quite out of her mouth in imitation of 


ence between her teeth and it. Her neck so strangely dis- | 


All the spirits of the 
| neighbourhood seem to have assembled in the nurse’s cottage 


| Shipton, quoth the Duke, what thinke you of me? My Lord, 
| said she, the time will come when you will be as low as I am, 
jand that is a low one indeed. (The Duke was afterward be- 
headed.) 
| “My Lord Piercy said, And what say youof me? My Lord, 
| said shee, shooe your horse in the quick and you shall doe well, 
but your bodie will be buried in Yorke pavement, and your 
head shall be stolne from the Barre and carried into France. 
At which they all laughed, saying, that would be a great lop 
between the head and the body. (This proved true, for hee 
rose in rebellion in the north, and by not flying when hee might, 
hee was taken and beheaded in Yorke, where his body was 
‘| buried, and his head was stolne away and carried into France, 

tempore Eliz. Reg. 

“Then said the Lord Darcy, And what thinke you of me? 

| She said, You have made a great gunne, shoot it off, for it will 
|never doe you any good; you are going to warre, you will 
paine many a man but will kill none. So they went away. 

“ Not long after the Cardinall came to Cawood, and going to 
the top of the tower, he asked, where stands Yorke and how 
far it was thither; and said that one said he should never see 
Yorke; Nay, said one, shee said you might see Yorke, but 
never come at it. He vowed to burne her when he came to 
Yorke. Then they shewed him Yorke, and told him it was but 
eight miles thence, he said that he would soon be there; but 
being sent for by the king, he dyed in his way to London at 
Leicester of a Laske. And Shipton’s wife said to Mr. Besley, 
yonder is a fine stall built for the Cardinall in the Minster of 
gold, pearle, and precious stones ; goe and present one of the 
pillers to King Henry, and he did so.” 

It would seem that some of the versions of this prophecy 
previously printed could not be reconciled with the facts as 
they occurred, so the author places a note in the margin, “ Note 
that this prophecie was never exactly printed before.” 

Furthermore, she prophesied that the day would come when 


- At | the north should rue it wondrous sore, and the south should 
last they became so uproarious in their indulgence of these in- | rue it evermore; when hares should kindle on the cold hearth- 
t tired of it, and Mother Ship- 


stone, and lads should mai ladies and bring them home. 


e ‘ ving become a big girl, the | This the editor to refer to the suppression of religious 
account of their rarity, one of which is entitled “ Mother Ship-| parish, at her request, relieved her of her charge, took it | houses, and says that the natural phenomenon referred to did 
ton’s Pro ." published in 1668; the other “ The Life and | upon themselves; putting her to school * that she might receive | actually occur at Lord Will, Howard’s house at Naworth. I 
Death of Mother Shipton,” i in 1687. As there are | the education commonly 























Some very remarkable events recorded in this 


latter, touching namely, reading, writing, and sewing 


given to the children 


(This was weltten, be 


do not know what truth there may be in this last statement, 
buta similar prophecy is attributed to Thomas the Rhymer 
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THE ALBION. 











with respect to his residence, and also to Waldhave. The 
truth however seems to be that the idea was borrowed from an 
old MS. in the Harleian collection, where it is used to indicate 
utter desolation, and not applied to any particular locality. 
Among others who visited her was the Abbot of Beverley, 
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to woo the blaze ; the time and place had their due effect, and 
| all the gruffness had left his voice when he said : 
yourself, let’s hear what you have got to say. 

“ Well, father, the fact is, that this row, or outbreak, as the 


who desired to discover what would be the result to him of the | papers called it, would have come sooner or later, for things 


disputes raging between Henry VIIL and his order. He came 
disguised, but he had no chance of maintaining it against a 
prophetess who could see her customers through a door. No 
sooner had he knocked than she called out, “Come in, Mr. 
Abbot, for you are not so much disguised but the fox may be 
seen through the sheep’s skin ; it is not those clothes makes a 
lay person, no more than along gown makes a man a lawyer; 
come, take a stool and sit down, for you shall not goe away 
unsatisfied of what you desire.” The prophecy, however, with 
which she favoured him had less reference to his own particular 
case than to that of his order and Cardinal Wolsey ; still it is 
said to have been sufficient to send him away in great admira- 
tion of her powers, though it is stated that at the time he was 
utterly unable to understand what she meant. 

The coming of King James she foretold, and also that when 
he was in London his “tayle should be at Edinborough,” 
which, as every reader of history knows, was the case, and that 
it extended a good way beyond that city. “And when there 
is a Lord Maior at Yorke let him beware of a stab ;” a caution 
not uttered without a reason, for we are told a Lord 
Mayor whose house was in the Minster at York was killed 
with three stabs. Apparently there are bad days in store for 
the citizens of London, for at another time she said, “ The time 
will come when England shall tremble and quake for feare of 
4 dead man that shal be heard to speak: Then will the Dra- 
gon give the Bull a great snap, and when the one is down they 
will go to London town: Then there will be a great battell 
between England and Scotland, and they will be pacified for a 
time; and when they come to Brammamore they fight, and 
are againe pacified for a time ; then there will be a great battell 
between England and Scotland at Scotmore: Then will a raven 
sit on the cross, and drinke as much blood of nobles as of the 
comons; then woe is me, for London shal be destroyed for 
ever after.” Here the editor puts a note in the margin run- 
ning thus. “ It is to be noted and admired that this cross in 
Shipton’s dayes was a tall stone cross, which ever since hath 
been by degrees sinking into the ground, and now is sunke so 
low that a raven may sit upon the top of it, and reach with 
her bill to the ground.” 

One more extract, which as the events predicted have not 
yet come to pass, possibly remain to be fulfilled, and I close 
my notice of a book which, without the cover, would probably 
fetch, at a sale at Sotheby & Wilkinson’s, or Puttick & Simp- 
son's, twenty times its weight in gold. “There will comea 
woman with one eye, and she shall tread in many men’s bloud 
to the knee; and a man leaning on a staffe by her, she shall 
say to him, What art thou? and he shall say, [ am the King of 
Scots, and she shall say, Goe with me to my house, for there 
are three knights, and he will goe with her, and stay there 
three dayes and three nights; then will land be lost, and 
they will cry twice a day, England is lost. Then there will be 
three knights in Petergate in Yorke, and the one shall not know 
of the other. There shall be a child born in Pomfret with 
three thumbs, and those three knights will give him three hor- 
ses to holde while they winne England, and all noble blood 
shall be gone but one ; and they shall him to Sheriff Hat- 
ton’s castle, six miles from York, and he shall dye ther, and 
they shall chuse ther an Earl in the field, and ing their 
horses on a thorne, will rue the time that ever they were 
born to see so much bloodshed. Then they will come to York 
to besiege it, and they shall keep them out three dayes and 
three nights, and a penny loafe shall be within the bar at 
half-a-crown, and without the bar at a penny; and they will 
swear if they will not yield to blow up the Town walls. ‘Then 
pas | will let them in, and they will hangup the maior, sheriffs, 
and aldermen, and they will goe into Crouch church, there will 
three knights goe in, and but one come out againe, and hee 
will cause proclamation to be made, that any may take house, 
bower, or tower, for twelve yeares, and while the world en- 
dureth ther shall never be warfare againe, nor any more king 
or queens; but the kingdom shall be governed by three Lords, 
and then Yorke shall be London. And after this shall a white 
harvest of corne be gotten in by women. Then shall be in the 
north that one woman shall say unto another: Mother, I have 
seene a man to-day, and for one man there shall be a thousand 
women. A ship shall come sayling up the Thames till it come 
against London, and the mr. of the ship shall weepe, and the 
mariners of the ship shall aske him why he weepeth, being he 
hath made so good a voyage, and he shall say: Ah what a 
goodly city this was, none in the world comparable to it, and 
now there is left scarce any house that can let us have drinke 
for our money.” It is of course clear that this master mariner 
must be Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander. G. 
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JOHN BROWN AT WOOLWICH. 


“T thought you couldn't eat boiled mutton, sir!” said Squire 
Brown to his son John, pausing before he helped that young 
man for the second time off a splendid wether leg: “ Eh, sir! 
was not that one of your complaints ?” 

“I believe it was,” replied John blushing a little, “ but—” 

“ Give me no buts, sir!” cried the Squire; “not eat boiled 
leg of mutton! What on earth’s the world coming to? If the 
Governor of the Academy had given every one of ye a couple 
of dozen, well laid on, he'd ha’ done a great deal of good ; 
that’s my opinion.” 

Tom, who had just come back from Oxford, laughed at this, 
and so did the girls; but John did not see the joke at all, 
drawing himself up, and gravely muttering: 

“I's a great deal more than he could do.” 

“ Then, sir, more’s the pity, more’s the pity; that’s all I can 
say. Eh, Tom? if gentlemen will behave like boys and black- 
guards, breaking windows, and turnin, sulky over their food, 
they should be treated as such. Eh, Tom?’ The Squire was 
proud of Tom, and fond of appealing to him. 

“ But, father,” struck in John, rather proudly, and before 
Tom could make a reply, which in truth would rather have 


puzzled him, “ you've got the wrong end of it altogether ; it | 


wasn't the boiled mutton that caused the row; at least that 
was not the main reason ; and another thing, we ain't all gen- 
tlemen, so you are wrong altogether.” 

“Hum,” growled the Squire, “ wrong, am 1? What do you 
say, Tom?” 

“ Well, father, I think it would be as well to hear John’s 
story first, and then we shall be better able to judge of the mat- 
ter; when we get him quietly in your study after dinner, we'll 
put him through his facings.’ 

so Very good,” said the Squire, “ so be it;” and not very long 
after this, the old gentleman in his arm chair, with John on 
on “ Saini .- other, cosied themselves before the 
leaping, crac re. The Squire filled his and sinking 
back into the pliant morocco, stretched his anion pleasantly 


had been going on at the Shop* for a long time very badly. 


were about fifteen or sixteen years old, and then there was a 
great deal of trouble to get admission. You must remember 
what trouble you took to get me a nomination from old Gene- 
ral Fogy before the rules were altered ; then no one who was 
not recommended to the Horse Guards could go up to try to) 
pass in, but now any one can—tag, rag, and bobtail,—it doesn’t 
matter who, provided he has had lots of cramming. This has 
not much improved the tone of things at all, and the style of 
men has quite altered. But that’s nothing to the point of com- 
ing up at first when they are twenty y old, and staying on | 
now to twenty-three and twenty-four ps, till one gets a 


so. Under this look out, one might have sup that the 
rules had been altered a bit, not kept just to the old mark when 
the fellows were mostly mere boys; and I ask you, Tom, and 
you, father, just to judge fairly, and say whether things are 
reasonable or not. I must not go outside the enclosure after 
seven o'clock in the evening: or go to drink tea with Mrs. 


light a cigar under pain of instant dismissal. I must stand up 
by my bedside at ten o'clock, after raking out my fire, to an- 
swer my name when the officer comes round at roll call: then 
the lights are instantly put out, and I must undress as best I 
can. I must not have more than £2 pocket money during the 
whole half-year. I am locked in all night, with bolts to the 
doors and bars to the windows, just as if I were a convict. If 
I do anything wrong, I am kept in arrest to my bed room for 
a certain number of days, and [ cannot leave on any account, 
except to march up and down the enclosure at extra drill, with 


ter. Now, tell me, Tom, what the undergraduates at Oxford 
would think of this kind of game ”” 

“ How old are you, Jack?” said the Squire. 

“ Twenty-one next January, sir.” 

“Hum ! twenty-one, eh? and obliged to ask for a note to go 
out to tea, and locked up in a hole! Bless my heart; why, 
Tom, do they do this at the University ?” 

Tom laughed and said, “ Not quite. In fact it is tout au con- 
traire there. So long as we are in by twelve at our college 
nothing whatever is said; nor even if one is late occasionally ; 
but when a man is irregular, and keeps late hours, the Warden 
writes him first a civil note, then a stiffer, then very stiff; and, 
finally, if he will not reform, desires he will not quit the col- 
lege after nine o'clock. But it is all done in a proper dignified 
sort of way ; and as to the ‘ holing,’ or ee one up, or put- 
ting you to bed in the dark, it’s never heard of!” 

“ Well,” said the old gentleman, turning again to John, “ so 
they broke out at last, did they ?” 

“Not for this, father. When we returned to the Academy 
after last vacation, we found all the progress and work of the 
former year of no , because a lot of Addiscombe fellows had 
been sent forward for commissions before us. So we drew up 


a memorial to the Duke to be examined with them; but we 
never had an answer. All we wanted was to their metal 
in fair fight, and if they beat us, well and good. y after day 


we heard nothing of it, and the ——— discontent be- 
gan. We found out afterwards that the Governor had dropped 
our memorial into his waste paper basket. If it had not n 
for that job I should now be having my commission, and the 


junior. You may be sure t 
and when once the feeling had broken out, we soon be; 


did not like our word to be doubted, and as it was the fashion 


credit for telling the truth. There was Garish, a capital 





“Now, then, Master Jack, if you can give any account of | good deal of bad | 


Smith, unless Mrs. Smith writes a note to ask me. I must not | 


to find that we were not properly treated in other things. We! gentleman. 


either to doubt or disbelieve it, the consequence was ~y > no | 
el 


windows and smash them in; but half-a-dozen of us stood by 
each other and vowed it should not be done. There was a 
for a minute on either side, when a 
number of them ran to the wall of the governor's garden and 
pitched all the extra drill swords into it, and two cadets, I am 
sorry to say, broke some of his windows with stones. In the 
meanwhile another body of them seized the two 12-pound 


You know three years ago the cadets used to enter when they | French trophy guns and hurled them—carriages and all— 


right over into the ditch. Some one cried out ‘Shame !’ at 
this. ‘They are the guns captured at Waterloo! and in a 
minute the whole current of the thing was changed; the devil 
slank back to his lair, and they separated to their rooms, al- 
ready more than half ashamed of what they had done., 

“Td a tied up and flogged a dozen of them, hang me if I 
would’t,” cried the old Squire, “ the old Waterloo guns, eh !— 
the young scamps.” 

“Well, John,” said Tom, “ drive on.” 

“ Next morning when they found the swords in the garden, 
the guns in the ditch, and the windows broken, there was a 


commission. At any rate it’s quite possible that one might do | terrible row. The governor came on parade, harangued and 


slanged us; confined all but the forty who went on parade to 
the enclosures, and said he had reported all to the Duke. Two 
days after this, down came five generals in cocked-hats and 
feathers to make an inquiry into the whole matter. They sat 
for fourteen days, and cross-examined nearly all the cadets, but 
found out nothing.” 

“ Why not?” said Tom; “ why on earth screen fellows who 
broke windows ?” 

“T'll tell you. They would not have been screened, but the 
morning of the row one of the officers, who was very unpopu- 
lar with our fellows, thought he would do a sharp turn of busi- 
ness, and find out the fools who broke the governor’s windows. 
Now, if he could have found it out fairly and openly * would 
have been all right enough ; but he goes sneaking down to the 
hospital, where he heard a cadet had gone with a hurt on his 
knee, and leaning over his bed, he said, ‘I suspect you, sir, 
were one of those who broke the windows; I order you, on 





a sword ; and if I commit myself badly, I am locked up in the | your honour, to tell me whether you did or not.’ The 
“hole” for twenty-four or forty-eight hours, on bread and wa-| cadet would not tell him, so he put him in arrest for insubor- 


dination.” 
“ How do you mean for insubordination?” said the Squire, 


|“ how could he be expected to criminate himself?” 


* But he was; that’s the system with us, you are put on your 
honour to tell anything you are asked, no matter if it were to 
hang you afterwards, and you are on your own honour to carry 
out your own punishment by not leaving your room ; in short, 
one hears nothing all day but ‘honour, ‘ your honour,’ ‘on 
your honour, sir.’” 

“ Why it’s a perfect prostitution of the word,” cried Tom, 
“and its principles: but I thought you said they would not 
believe your word, and locked you up at night.” 

“ Quite true! and if you can explain the matter and the dis- 
tinction it is more than Icando. However, this hospital busi- 
ness made the fellows quite furious ; they set their backs up, 
and swore they would tell the Commissioner nothing ; and they 
kept their word; they were threatened with expulsion and 
rustication, but never "peached, and the end of it was the 
old gentleman e nothing of it.” 

“ Well, but what about your complaints—the boiled mutton 
—and that sort of thing ?” 

“Oh, every cadet told his grievances, and showed pretty 
clearly what a lot of bad sheep there were among us. Some of 
them, not content with fair and legitimate grievances, actuall 
| had the cheek to grow] because they were not allowed to gamble 
| drink gin, and smoke in their rooms. No wonder the old 

officers were disgusted, and saw what a change had come over 
| the spirit of the thing since their time.” 
“Those fellows,” said the Squire, “should have been shoved 





whole loss went right through the Shop, from the senior to the | outside the gate, sir. It ismy opinion that a young man whose 
t we were all highly disgusted, | 


taste it isto drink gin by himself in the day-time, and get drunk 
jin that manner, will never fit himself for the officer and the 
Poeta naseitur, non fit, eh, Tom? and, by George! 
| it should be the same with our officers as well.” 

“They have been turned out, or rather rusticated since that, 


low, | whenever caught gambling and smoking; and I think the real 


as upright and honest as the day, who gt punished because an | gentlemen among us were right glad of it.” 
| excursion train made his train late, and when he told his story “ What's come of it all ?—what's the upshot of the business?” 
| he was laughed at ; but it was all quite true. Then came the as Nothing further, at least nothing as yet, except blowing up, 
| growling about this ticket-of-leave business. One of the offi- | and there’s plenty ofthat. You see I admit some of the tellows 
| cers said to the cadets that he could not make it out, because | made fools and worse of themselves; but for all that there are 
while he was doing duty down at the barracks with the Artil-| many things they might mend with advantage. They might 
lery the most ignorant young recruits after parade might go | believe a man’s word—they might turn off the gas an hour 
anywhere they liked, and get a pass till twelve o'clock at | later—they might get the cooking improved—the smell of that 
night; and there were we, educated gentlemen, older than the | boiled mutton covered with stuff just like the paste we mount 
recruits, shut up in the enclosure after seven o'clock of an eve- jour drawings with, is disgusting; the swipes, as we call the 
ning. | beer, is horible ; the notes for tea are a farce; the trading on 
“ But you don’t stop there,” said Tor | one’s honour is wrong; the locking of us up is degrading ; the 
“No! we jump the ditch and smoke in the backyards, and | time for study is too long, giving us no chance for recreation in 
fudge invitations by the dozen to get out ; and the officers know | daylight; and then there is not a gymnasium, or racket-court, 
it perfectly well. But all this is at our own risk, and — us | or anything of the sort, to keep us in health or out of mischief. 
at any moment in the power of any sergeant or any officer who | As to smoking,” wound up John with a shrug of his shoulders, 
may choose to be more active than usual. So matters rubbed |“ why if nothing was said about it one way or the other, it’s 
on with a bad feeling growing every day, until it happened that | my belief there would not be one-half the row there is. It’s 
one afternoon we got no dinner at all, and nothing between | just because it is forbidden, that the young fellows on joinii 
eight and four but a bit of bread and cheese as big as the bow] | think it fine to buy cigars and puff away in the dark with all 
of a "bacey-pipe. The breakfast was bad,—scraps of badly | the solemnity of owls. If there was no blockade established, 
cooked beef or mutton,—then we went to study, and after- the goods would be less in value.” 
wards drill for several hours, and in to study again. Dinner | “T believe you are quite right Jack,” put in Tom, “ quite 
was postponed that we might have a double allowance of| right, for | know hundreds of men of the University who do 


marching drill; and this was the last straw that broke the | not smoke from choice; it’s the stolen waters are sweet, there's 
camel’s back. Several of the fellows ran round the division | no doubt of that. But, come, let’s leave the old gentleman to 


saying that we must not turn out on parade. So when the | his nap and join the girls.” 
bugle sounded, over 200 did not turn out, but soon after when| But before the sage old Squire dropped off, he soliloquised 
the officer sent in to ask us to come out, we did. Of course | in short sentences, jerked out between the putfs of his pipe, in 
our names were taken down, and it constituted what is called | this wise : 
mutiny, though really it was nothing but an expression of ex-| “A queer state of things, I must say. The fact is, the rules 
treme disgust. Well, I thought it would all have passed| were made for boys, and have never been altered—fellows 
away—” much older now. Pity they admit them without some sort of 
“Ah!” broke in Tom, “there, my dear fellow, it ought to | guarantee of their stuff—don’t object to open competition, 
have stopped.” but perhaps a certificate from three gentlemen, say two magis” 
“When,” resumed John, “as I was sitting reading, about | trates and a clergyman, or two officers and a magistrate, or 
jeight o'clock, in my room, in rushed Capulet and Romer,| some such thing, to say the candidate is likely to make an 
| saying, ‘Come on, Brown, for heaven’s sake, and stop these | officer anda gentleman, would not be amiss. Why should they 
fools.’” not take a little trouble with their cooking? I pay £125a year 
“ What's the matter?” I cried, starting up. for John, quite enough too, and the extras besides. As to all 
“ They have dragged out the 3-pounders, and are going to | those absurdities about the going to bed in the dark, and the 
blow down the governor's door.” notes to tea, I take it for granted they'll be altered—what they 
“The deuce they are! Come on, then—there’s no time to | call honour, and the abuse they make of it, I call dishonour. 
lose.” | They ought to be very careful of the sort of officers they ap- 
“ Out we rushed, and found more than a hundred cadets— | point there; who ought to be genial, hearty, calm, temperate 
/ not the best of the lot—on the edge of the ‘ditch, with the 3- men, none of your hasty, fiery, sneering, foul-mouthed marti- 
| pounder battery all unlimbered and ready for action. They nets. I wish the Duke had been here with us to-night to have 
| had bought powder down in the town, torn up flannel shirts heard all John said. Struck me, Iam bound to say, that he 
| for cartridges, and made cannon-balls of penny buns rolled up | spoke most fairly and sensibly—I could have given the Duke a 
|hard. They were bent on mischief, and they were running | glass of old Port—they say he is as good a judge as his 
about violently. The first idea was to fire at the captain’s | father it the worst of it is that he never hears these things, 
he only hears one side of the question. I wish he had been 
* The name by which Artillery and Engineer officers call the | With us to night—I do. Yes, in—deed—I—do.” 
Royal Military Academy. | And 











then Squire glided gently to the land of dreams 
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THE ALBION. 


where all crooked things are so easily made straight, and wrong | go with me to my intended father-in-law’s house, and talk the 
is so quickly shunted into right. This was the spirit of the fine | matter over. On my arrival there I met More Sharp, who, 
old English gentleman’s dream, for he fancied that he was the before Luke Sharp had opened his mouth, set to work bully- 
Duke, and how on a noble black charger he had gallopped up ing me—chattering also to him in an undertone. Luke Sharp 
to the Academy on a frosty January morning, and assembling | then took pen and paper, and insisted on my cancelling the 
the young men on parade, spoke out bravely that he was go- | engagement. On my declining to do so, he, on the one hand, 
ing to redress all their complaints and establish a new era in assailed me with abuse, and on the other, called to his servants 
the place altogether. for a rope and rattan, so that I had nothing for it but to scrib- 
«Pll have,” said he, “nothing but gentlemen here, and I'll | ble off the document required. He then let me go. I beg 
take care that you're treated according to your age, and as men | your worship to grant me redress for the great injustice that 
who ought to be taught to govern others. I have ordered all | has been done me. The horoscope notes and marriage con- 
the bolts off the doors and the iron bars from the windows, | tract are here, and I put them in evidence. 
and remember that you are on your honour not to leave the| Mand.—Let me ask you, pray, how have you brought your- 
building at night after the roll-call, without permission. Up self to so wretched a condition? No wonder that your in- 
to roll-call you may go where you like, but any cadet who dis- | tended father-in-law dislikes you; I also look upon you with 
graces himself will forfeit this’ indulgence. How can you expect people to marry a dear 


No cadet is ever | contempt. 
to be asked to criminate himself on any account; but any one | child to a person of your miserable appearance? Go down. 
telling a falsehood, and afterwards discovered, will be instantly | Plaint.—My case is a very hard one. I beg your worship to 
sent about his business. There will be no such thing as | give judgment. 
petty punishments or restrictions; but, after a fair warning, Mand.—Nonsense ! Go down and wait. (To the Clerks.\—In 
the cadets breaking the simple rules will be dismissed. I will | what department is the case of Spooney versus More Sharp? 
have a gymnasium and a racket-court built for you, and more | Be quick and find it. Call Luke Sharp and Matchem. Luke 
attention paid to the cooking. I intend to treat you as men, | Sharp, how is it that you have withdrawn from the engagement 
and—and,” here the scene melted into chaos and oblivion, | which you made with Spooney? Speak up. 
finally resolving back into another, made up of the original} Luke Sharp—Having been on friendly terms with the late 
fragments of the picture. The Duke was riding across the | Spooney, senior, we decided, through the agency of Matchem, 
chest of the old man, and two cadets were cramming brine up | on a family alliance. This is true. Butafterthe father’s death 
his nostrils, which he vainly tried to shoot out, and knock his | young Spooney squandered away the whole property in gamb- 
royal rider off his perch. With a violent effort, at a grand dis- ling and dissipation, and though I often urged him ‘to fulfil his 
charge, he woke up cold and shaking. The fire had burnt | engagement, he paid no attention whatever to my advice, and 
down very low, but the laughter from the dining-room pealed | in consequence of this delay some years now are lost.* He 
cheerily in his ringing ears, and the next moment a stream of | wished to annul the contract, and receive double the amount 
light gleamed into the room, and John helped him out of his | of his wedding presents. The best I could do, therefore, was 
chair, and told him with his mother’s love, that “he really | to give him fifty taels. 
must come in to tea.” R. B. M.” | signed. It is now produced. 

~~ - | Mand—Have you any witness to prove that you gave those 


| fifty taels ? 
CHINESE “ BREACH OF PROMISE” "3S 


L. Sharp.—Yes, More Sharp. 
A Law Case Literally Translated. 





Mr. Matchen examined. 
Vand.—Y ou were the go-between in this affair? 


The case is entitled a “ Refusal of Marriage on the plea of | 
” Yutchem.—Y es, your servant was the go-between. 


Poverty.” It is quoted in the “ Chéng-yin-chu-hwa,” one of { 
the books written for the purpose of teaching colloquial Man-| Mand.—How was it that Spooney squandered the property ? 
darin to the Southern Chinese. It is stated to be an authentic | Did you see Luke Sharp give him fifty taels when he cancelled 
account of a case which actually occurred; but however that | the contract? 

may be, we may safely aver that # non vero, it is at least ben | Matchem.—l was not present. 


I did not see anything about 
trorato. 


Such cases are rare in Ningpo in actual life, but are a | the money, nor about the withdrawal of the engagement. All 
frequent subject of theatrical representation. The translation | that I know about the matter is, that some years ago Sharp 
is perfectly faithful. | asked me to urge Spooney to have the marriage ey oma 

It may be as well to give here a short account of the Chinese | but Spooney said he had not sufficient money to defray the ex- 
court of law. When a Mandarin tries a cause, he sits in the! pense, and it is true that the ceremony was deferred from year 
Ta-Tang (court-room, reception-room, &c.), at a table covered | to year. With regard to the state of Spooney’s affairs, —the 
with red cloth, on which are placed the documents connected | fact is that his father met with losses in trade, and, on his de- 
with the case, pencils, ink black and red, and the chien-tung, | cease, left a great many debts unpaid; so that Spooney, 
now merely one of the insignia of office. 





The deed annulling the contract was | 


The chien-tung is a| though most industrious from youth upwards, could not help 


cylindrical case containing ten chien or slips of bamrboo with being in very embarrassed circumstances, and was twenty 


the Mandarin’s title engraved or written thereon. These slips 
were formerly used as warrants of arrest, but now the war- 
rants are usually written on paper, and in a prescribed form. 
The clerks and other officials stand round the Mandarin— 
they are not allowed to sit in his presence. The witnesses 
when under examination kneel below the step at the entrance 
of the court-room, which is raised a little above the level of 
the open space in front. In criminal cases the defendant 
kneels during the whole trial: in civil cases, at least when 


years of age before he could clear off the whole of the debts. 
| His property, too, was all gone. 


proposal. 
moment. 
| with him to Luke 
| began to quarrel. I tried in vain to make 
| succeeding, left them. 


ence the affair has been delayed to the present 


The Sharps are wealthy, and 

| seeing his poverty, they often tried to induce him to withdraw 

from his “—oam Miss Juliet would not consent to this 
i 


When Spooney requested the head of the clan to go 

Eha. - 4 I accompanied him there. They 
p—but, not 
I heard nothing said about money. As 
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More Sharp.—Be merciful, your worship! If your worship 
will allow me I have a statement to make. 
Mand.—If you have anything to say, say it. 
| . M. Sharp.—As for the rate of interest, it was agreed to by 
| Spooney, who thereupon wrote the bond. For twelve years 
received neither principal or interest, so that I lost by the 
transaction. I had no other resource under the circumstances 
than to take the rent of the land which he had given me. It 
is altogether false that I took his property by force. I beg 
your worship to look at the true state of the case. 
Mand.—Oh! you say you have not cheated. How is it, then, 
that, for a loan of thirty taels, you receive the rent of twenty 
| mow of land by way of interest? Are the twenty mow only 
equivalent to the interest of thirty taels!| Pray, don’t tell me 
|so. How comes it, too, that you never appeared in court to 
j answer the charge brought against you some years ago? I 
know it was because the amount of the interest was so out 
of proportion to the principal, you wished, year after year, to 
| put off the settlement to receive a year’s interest the more. 
} So you spent a little money in currying favour with the 
| clerks and police to induce them to suppress* the case for you. 
This is how it was. 
L. Sharp.—It was not so! 
—dare not do so! 
Mand.—Y ou are still obstinate. If it were not so, how could 
a charge be pending against you some years—and you not sur- 
render for trial? How is it, too, that you have not even put 
| forward a single plea in your own defence? It is evident that 
the case has been delayed or suppressed, so that you quietly 
kept on receiving the interest. Your conduct has been most 
a ; but never mind. Drag him away! 
| M. Sharp.—Be merciful, your worship. My back is sore and 
| cannot bear a flogging. Iam willing to be fined! Your ser- 
vant is willing to be fined! 

Mand.—Oh! you rather suffer in pocket than in person. 
Well (to the lictors) stay a little. Putdown the bamboos. Now 
let me ask you how much rice do the twenty mow produce 

yearly ? 
” M. Sharp.—Forty peculs a-year (about forty-seven and-a-half 
cwt.) 

Mand.—Forty peculs a year, received for seven years ; seven 
times forty equal to 280. At a moderate calculation the price is 
eight caldareens a pecul ; eight times 280 equal to 2240 canda- 
reens or 224 taels. The settlement shall be in accordance with 
| the lawt that “the interest’ must not exceed the principal.” 
You must be paid sixty taels—so that deducting this sum, you 
have received in excess 164 taels, which you must pay back 
to Spooney. What do you say to this? 

i Sharp.—Your worship’s decision shall be obeyed. 

Mand.—Very well. Hand in bonds agreeing to abide by the 
decision of the court, and to return the money and land. Y, 
bear the bastinado in mind, and let all be produced in court by 
| noon on the 6th. Let a policeman on duty take charge of him 
| while he goes to fetch the money. In this case let Spooney, 
Adam Sharp, Matchem, and Miss Sharp, be all in waiting for 
examination on the 6th instant at noon. 

ADJOURNED INVESTIGATION. 
| Mandarin.—Has More Sharp paid the money ? 
| Policeman.—The money is ready. 
| Mand.—Has Luke Sharp's been paid ? 

Policeman.—\t has all been produced. 

Mand.—Call the cashier. (70 the Cashier),—Have you counted 
the money, and seen that it is all good and correct? Examine 


Your servant has not done so 





they are unimportant, he is generally treated like the witnesses— | to what occurred subsequently between them I know nothing. it carefully. 


kneeling when being examined, and retiring when the exami- 
nation is concluded. When making a request, the petitioner, 
already of course on his knees, knocks his head on the floor. 


A list of the witnesses similar to that which follows is| 


handed to the Mandarin before the commencement of the trial, 
to enable him to call them the more readily, and to recollect 
their names. In the present instance the plaintiff rejoices in 
the name of Lang-chin-hsio. For the sake of euphony we 
have changed this to Spooney, and for a similar reason have 
taken a similar liberty with other names. Thus the list in 
question runs :— 

Mr. Spooney, the plaintiff.—Mr. Luke Sharp, the defendant.— 
Mr. More Sharp, the person who caused the misunderstanding 
between plaintiff and defendant.—Mr. Adam Sharp, the ac- 
knowledged head of the Sharp clan.—Miss Juliet Sharp, the 
fair object in dispute—Mr. Matchem, the go-between. 

As a general rule the original has been closely followed, 
without attempting a strictly verbal rendering, which would 
only lead to obscurity. No attempt has been made at “ im- 
proving on” the original. In some instances, on the contrary, 
as in the speeches of the Mandarin, towards the end, in which 
he indulges in a great deal of “ chaff” and badinage, sufficient 


attempt has been made to translate them. But as the Manda- 


Mand.—Have you seen Miss Sharp ? 
| Matchem.—Yes. 
Mand.—You would know her? 
Matchem.—\ would. 
| Mand.—What relation is More Sharp to Luke Sharp? 
| Matchem.—His nephew. 
Sharp's establishment. 


Mand.—You may go down. Luke Sharp come up. The 


fact of your having given Spooney fitty taels is denied both by | 


him and the go-between. Now, I ask you do you want t 
give your daughter to him or to another ? 


be made without his consent, he will of course be continually | 4 


He was formerly manager of Adam 


Cashier.—It is quite correct. 

Mand.—Call More Sharp. More Sharp, you put out your 
money at compound interest, and, forcing a compromise on a 
man, you receive the rent of his land. Your conduct is tanta- 
mount to robbery, and I will punish you for it. 

M. Sharp.—Your servant has already paid up the money 
and given back the land. I beg your worship not to press too 
| hard upon me. 

Mand.— You have paid the money and restored the property, 
,, and, therefore, forsooth, should be pardoned; as if a thief 





If the arrangement | Ught not to be punished when his booty is discovered. (Zo 


he police.—Take him-up, and wait. What do you mean by 


going to law with you, and this will delay your daughter's ati in kotowing there? (70 « clerk)—What does he 


settlement in life. Just think of this, pray! 


L. Sharp.—Y our worship sees the real state of the case. My 


daughter is now aged twenty-nine years. Spooney is extremel 
poor. 
support ? 
sideration. 
Mand.—Just so ! 
| maast—tonst of all to such a mean looking fellow as Spooney 
| Let me think of a plan for you. 


beg your worship to take these points into con 


| suspect, not paid.+ 


Who would wed his daughter to a poor 


‘Clerk,—He says, your worship ordered him to be fined, and 
, | relieved from the bastinado. He is now willing to be again 


If my daughter goes to him where is she to look for | fined, and begs your worship to dispense with the corporal 


punishment. 

Mand.—The 164 taels previously paid were merely rent and 
interest which you had to repay Spooney; they were not in 
the nature of a fine. You now agree to be fined. Paya 





I will determine the question | penalty of 400 taels for the public service, and you shall be let 
justice has not been done; and as for the good man’s puns, no|for you. The fifty taels which you promised to him were, I aa 
Add fifty more, in all 100, and pay them 


M. Sharp.—l pray your worship to be as lenient as possible. 


rin is not more happy in his witticisms than some of his | intg, court, so as to enable me to order him to go home and Your servant does not possess so large a sum. 


brethren on the bench in England, his fame will lose nothing | marry another, while yonr daughter can have another husband 
, chosen for her. This will suit the convenience of both parties. 


by the omission. — 
FIRST DAY. 
Plaintif’ Examined. 

Mandarin.— You are Spooney ? 

Plaintiff.—\ am. 

Mand.—What age are you, and what is your occupation? 
How many years is it since your marriage contract with the 
Sharp family? Why did you vacate that contract ; and, hav- 
ing done so, why do you go to law? Tell the truth! 

%aint.—I am thirty years of age, and a student by profes- 
sion.* During my father’s lifetime he requested Matchem to 
act as go-between. Written engagements and horoscopest 


the property was much diminished. When twelve years oid I 


borrowed thirty taels (about £10) from More Sharp, to enable | 


me to pay the expenses of my mother’s funeral, giving him the 
title-deeds of twenty mort of land as security, and agreeing to 
pay him interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per mensem. How 
could I have known that More Sharp would have acted so 
basely? He claimed compound interest, so that in twelve 


years he wanted me to pay him the sum of 480 taels. He | 


seized my twenty mow of land, and reduced me to the greatest 
distress. I was excessively indignant at his conduct, and en- 
ry a prosecution against him, but nothing has yet been set- 
Ued. I 


come to me for the purpose of breaking off the engagement. 


This I refused to do, and I invited the go-between to pay a 


visit with me to the head of the Sharp clang and beg him to 


* Reading, namely, for the Civil Service Examinations, or in 


other words, for a degree—the legitimate passport to office. 
+ Previous to the ratification of the marriage treaty, notes of the 


year, month, and day on which the male and female were born, are | state. 


_ Hence he bore a grudge against me, and by all sorts of interest ; you charged and seized other peo 
plotting and scheming prevailed on his uncle, Luke Sharp, to conduct is most abominable. Drag the fell 


Mand.—How much, then, are you prepared to pay ? 
M. Sharp.—Your servant can 200. For more than this 


| You lose a little at present, ’tis true——but what is that in | ™Y poepery should have to be sold. Be indulgent to me, your 
comparison with injuring your daughter’s prospects for life ? — 


Think for a moment. Does this please you or not ? 


fand.—To make a rascal, such as you are, a beggar, would 


| Sharp.—It pleases me exceedingly. ‘Should your worship | be just what you deserve. Is it not right, then, that you should 


| be good enough to arrange it thus, I would be’ contented to | expiate your 


_ give not only 100 taels, but even something more. 
Mand.—Ah! Well! 

| no fear of his refusal. Will you do so? 

| LL. Sharp.—t leave it to your worship to settle the matte 

| fairly—(é.e. I am quite in your worship’s hands.) 


| Mand. (to a constable.—Let two steady policemen be sent - . 
_ eng ‘ | with Luke Sharp to his house, and see that 130 taels are paid | UP ren ag | you will be let off with that amount. 
were exchanged between the families. After my father’s death | jnto court by noon on the 6th instant, and let there be no mis- | #2Y_ delay, 


take. Has Miss Sharp come ? 
Constable.— Y es. 
| Mand.—Who is with her and where is she ? 
Constable—Her aunt is with her, and there is also a femal 
servant. 
Mand.—What female servant? 
| Constable—Her maid. 


| tion her on the 6th inst. Call More Sharp. More Sharp, yo 
| rascal, who did you expect would support you in the act yo 
| have committed? You forced an exchange for the compoun 


ow away, and whe 


the subject. 


of the oldest branch. 


Sent to their respective families, and generally submitted to a for- | Chinese view, “ stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 


tune-teller. The usage is not now so universal as in former times. | 


} A mow is about one-sixth of an acre. 
$A Chinese clan consists of those persons in any particula 


+ It will be observed that the 


| sary to notice Luke Sharp’s falsehood, ex in this ve 
\style. The offence is, perhaps, too pe Bene An benadl o 


Add thirty taels and then there will be | *4Y? 


She is staying during the trial at her relative, Leo’s. | 


Mand.—Tell Miss Sharp to be in attendance, I wish to ques- | 


andarin does not think it neces- 
gentle the money is due some nineteen years, the law only allows 
| double the 


ilt by disposing of your Ts Enough ! 
Pay down 300 taels and you will be let off. hat do you 
‘M. Sharp.—Well, well, your servant will go and fetch 200, 
to be paid into court. I pray your worsh‘p’s particular indul- 
gence! 


Mand.—Impossible. 


r 





I will have the 300. If you pay them 
If there be 
will require 400. 
| To the police —Take him out. If he consent to pay 800, let 
| him pay at once; if not, make him give an engagement, and, 
to-morrow, pay 400. : 
e| Policeman.—It shall be done. 

Mand.—Call Matchem and Miss Sharp. You are Miss Sharp? 
Matchem, see is this the person. 

Matchem.—It is; there is no mistake. 

Mand.—Miss Sharp, your father engaged you to Spooney, 
4 | but has now changed ‘his purpose, and wishes you to m 
4 | another. Do you consent? This is the one important affair 
qa of your life. If you have any thing to say, don’t be afraid to 


le’s property. Your | Speak. (To a clerk).—Tell her maid to explain this to her. 


n| Clerk.—Miss Sharp does not say any thing; but her aunt 


he shall have felt the bastinado some light may be thrown on | $tates that Spooney is poor, and without sufficient means for 


| his support. 








locality who claim descent from a common ancestor, and who, * The suppression or postponement of a case by the underlings 
therefore, have a common ancestral temple. The chief is the head is very common, and one of their many illegal sources of gain. 


+ T pén. i li,” literally * one principal, one interest.” The law 


* Years, i.e. which ought to have been passed in the matrimonial | here quoted is the first section of B.xiv. of the Ta Ching Lu Li, to 
All that are not so spent are, it will be perceived, in the | the effect that the interest must not exceed the rate of three per 


cent. (per mensem,) and, however long may be the time, the inter- 
| est must not exceed the principal. Hence, in the present case, 


amount of the principal. 
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THE ALBION. 





Mand.—Oh! “A woman should be obedient to one to the 
end of her days.” “A chaste woman should not twice marry.” 
These are principles handed down to us from antiquity. More- 
over [it is well said] “a rich man may not be always rich, nor 
& poor man always poor.” If you do not speak, then 
assume that the match cannot be broken off; that, in short, 
“silence gives consent.” 
carefully. 

Clerk.—Stil| Miss Sharp has nothing to say. 

Mand.—Tell her aunt to come up. 
aunt? What's your name? 

Aunt.—Yes; my name is Chu. 

Mand.—Mrs. Chu, let me ask you a question. You say that 
as Spooney is poor, you will not give him your niece. Is there 
any other cause ? 

Aunt.—There is none other. Her father and mother say 
that Spooney is poor, and without means for his support. | 
Would your worship have my niece to go with him and be | 
starved alive? How could your worship be so hard-hearted ? 

Mand.—Then the objection is only to his poverty, and not 
to any other fault? 

Aunt.—He is, to be sure, a fine young man.* He is no crip- 
le (lit. “ leper,”) nor does he belong to a family of ill repute. 
n fact, it is solely on account of his er! and want of 

means to pay the wedding expenses that all this trouble has 
been brought about. 

Mand.—Akh ! you talk of Spooney’s poverty. Spooney is, I 
can assure you, no longer poor. I have assisted in making him 
aman of substance. He has now the twenty mow of land, 
and upwards of 500 taels in ready cash. What do you say? 
Is there enough for them both ? 

Aunt.—Oh dear! These riches must have fallen from hea- 
ven! How fortunate for the pair of them that your worship 
should be so kind. 

Mand.—Go down and tell your niece that, as before settled, 
she is to marry Spooney. Let plaintiff and defendant be called. 
Sharp, your daughter perfectly understands what is right.+ 
Spooney is not now poor. Do you know that? You are a 
sort of fellow who would not, as the proverb says, “ boil the 
cold pot.”{ Is it because you happen to have a few paltry dol- 
lars that you insult people? You are not worthy of the name 
of parent. It is | who have settled the marri As previ- 
ously agreed, your daughter shall be married to Spooney. You 
will stand on one side and look on. Are you not ashamed of 
yourself ? 

L. Sharp.—Your worship has been kind [to them.] 

Mund.—Call More Sharp. Have you paid up that little sum 
of money ? 

M. Sharp.—It is paid. 

Mand. (to the officials.)—When the cashier has counted the 
money, let him take charge of it. Of the 130 taels paid b: 
Luke Sharp, let thirty be sealed up and brought here. Let the 
remaining 100, with the 164, amount of rent previously paid, 
be all sealed up together till the 8th instant, when they shall 
be delivered to Spooney in court. 

Spooney, | have recovered the twenty mow of land for you. 
I have compelled the Sharps to pay up 594 taels. This is a 
most auspicious day for — ere is a house, the property 
of government, outside the west gate, which you may occupy 
for three months as a temporary arrangement. Go there be- 
forehand, with a policeman on duty, and have it cleaned. I 
will afterwards send persons to escort Miss Juliet thither, and 
to have your marriage ceremonies performed. In future, be 
industrious and prudent, and exert yourself to get on in the 
world. Take these thirty taels to provide a bed and bed fur- 
niture, and the wedding breakfast. But be rather frugal. Don’t 
attempt to “ do the swell;” don’t be extravagant. After three 
days come to this office, and receive the rest of your money. 
I shall then have some further directions to give you. 

To the officials. —Let two of the policemen on duty take the 
keys, and accompany Mr. Spooney to Long Life and Happi- 
ness Street. Have the government building there cleaned. 
Then let them attend on Mr. Spooney during the wedding, 
and in three days return to the Yamun. 

Spooney, go with them. 

More Sharp, it is lucky for you that I have settled Miss 
Sharp's marriage to-day. On such a happy occasion I will 
pardon your offences ; but I have something to say toyou. Go 
down, and await my orders. 

To « body servant —Go to my apartments, and tell your mis- 
tress to send two of her women to conduct Miss Sharp to her 
ladyship. 

Miss Sharp, go in with the women. 
maid follow. 

To a body servant.—Tell her ladyship to look out a new 
dress, with hair ornaments and ear-rings that have not been in 
use, and to put them on Miss Sharp. 

To a policeman.—Go out and provide a bridal chair,$ twelve 
pairs of gauze lanterns, two parti-coloured flags, six drummers 
and eight fifers,| and thirty-two bearers. Be quick, and have 
them all ready here for the bridal procession. As to the ex- 
pense, let the bill be sent to my private office for payment. 

To a body sereant.—Go in, and take the robe of dark yellow 
silk and a cape of purple satin, which were made yesterday ; 
also, a white (/#. moon-white) silk gown, and new cotton shirt, 
and small clothes.“ Let a policeman put them in a trunk, and 
present them to Mr. Spooney. Say, that as I know he could 
not have his dress ready in time, I wish him to accept them 
asa pew from me in honour of the joyful occasion. 

Call the three Sharps. Call, also, Matchem. 

Adam Sharp, you are the head of the Sharps; yet, when a 
wrong was done, you did not say a word to prevent it. You 
are not fit for your office. I ought to fine you now, but I will 
spare you for the sake of showing some consideration for your 
family. I have settled the union of Spooney and Miss Sharp. 
Is it not well? I have fined More Sharp. Was not that 
right? I have made Luke Sharp give pecuniary assistance to 
his son-in-law. ‘Tell me, has the case been rightly decided ? 

Adam Sharp.—Your worship has decided fairly and justly 
—most equitably ! 

Mand.—Oh, | see you are ready to assent to every thing.** 
Now, a young lady of your family is to be married to-day. 


| 
} 


Let Mrs. Chu and the 


oo EE 
* Literally, “ He is a very good Chinese,” or, “he is emphati- 
cally a Chinese; in other words, all that a man ought to be: 
“every inch a man.” 

+ * What is right,” or “ reason.” 
Cooke and Commissioner Yeb. 


t ie. You confine your attentions to a pot on the fire as you do 


The Taoli of Mr. Wingrove 


(To @ clerk).—Explain this to her| mind! 


You are Miss Juliet’s| must put up with the 





February 8 











| You 


(to Adam) are the head of the family ; and you (to More | together, take his story as a series of symbols and allegories. 


| Sharp) her uncle. Let both of you wait, follow the bride’s Gryphius is at the head of those writers who affect to 


chair, and escort her to Spooney’s. This is your duty. 
| do it carelessly you shall both be sented. 


cup; and even though a little out of countenance,* never | 

Luke Sharp, you are the young lady’s father. 
custom for parents to go with the bridal procession, so you 
‘Toss of your wine. How do you like 
that? After having gone to such expense (to pay for the day’s 
feasting), not even to receive a glass! Spooney has the ad- 
vantage of his poor dear father-in-law! Do you, pray, look on 


preparing fomthe wedding party.+ Possibly you may be able 
to ingratiate yourself into the favour of your rich son-in-law. 

Matchem, you have done your office. I will further trouble 
you to conduct Miss Sharp to Spooney’s to the wedding. Be 
quick, and put on your dress suit. 

Matchem.—Certainly! certainly ! 
has not disappointed me. 

Messenger.—The musicians and bearers for the procession are 
all waiting at the west side-entrance, your worship. 

Mandarin (to a body servant).—Tell them within to send Miss 
Sharp to the west side-entrance, where she will enter her se- 
dan. Let the bearers go round there and wait. Send two 
policemen to see that everything is right, and to accompan 


Your worship’s decision 


the bride to Spooney’s, returning when she is safely left there. 
Let one of the policemen on duty see that More Sharp and 
Adam Sharp are with the procession. If not, let me know it 
immediately. 

A note in the original says :—* This case was obtained from 
a friend, who himself reported it from the Yamun. It is here 
inserted as an aid in learning the (Mandarin) language, on ac- 
count of its bearing on the influence of authority in improving 
the morals of society, and of its being, moreover, very 
amusing.” 





~~ 
KING ARTHUR; 
AND THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


{n the twelfth century, William of Malmesbury, the pains- 
taking historian, dedicated his noble work to Robert Consul, 
the natural son of Henry the First, and the First Earl of Glou- 
cester. Camden says of this Robert, who died in 1147, at the 
early age of ee a that “ he was the only worthy of | 
his age in England.” The historian and the noble stand about 
half way between the period of King Arthur, the sixth cen- 
= and that in which we live. By aid of the literary monk 
writing for the information of the intellectual Earl, we are 
enabled to learn what was thought of Arthur and his history, 
six hundred years after the hero's death. “ It is of this Arthur,” 
he says, “ the Britons fondly tell so many fables, even to the 
present day; a man worthy to be celebrated, not by idle fic- 
tions, but by authentic history. He long upheld the sinking 
state, and roused the broken spirit of his countrymen to war. 
The writer believed in the man and in his deeds, lamenting 


| 


only the admixture of these with fables, invented by the very 
excess of popular love and admiration. Of the ity of the 
patriotic chief he entertained no doubt. When recording the 


discovery of the grave of Walwin, the hew of Arthur, in 
the time of King William, the writer adds,—‘* He deservedly 
shared with his uncle the praise of retarding, for many years, 
the calamity of his falling country.” Thus, at the end of six 
centuries the intelligent and inquiring minds of the nation had 
faith in the being and the doing of Arthur; and when more 
than six more have passed away, and fiction has dish a 
brilliant amount of fact, we find a competent authority, such 
as Dr. Giles, who has thoroughly inquired into the subject, 
censuring the indiscretion of admirers, who by ex tions 
have marred the honest fame of a patriotic ytince; but deny- 
ing entirely that because of the existence of the myth we are 
authorized to deny that of the man. 

The very myth itself is, in some cases, warrant for the being 
of the man. Fable informs us of the conquests of Arthur, not 
merely in England, over the invading Saxons, but in Scotland 
and Ireland, in Norway and in Gaul, and of his triumph and 
his crowning in Rome itself, whence he returned home, to 
quell treason ; in combating with the authors of which he lost 


his life. Now, it is certain that wherever fable carries him, | 
| fame perpetuates his name. He has seats and hills and towers | 


called after him in various parts of these islands. In Brittany, 
his title is preserved in popular tales; in Italy, “ Arturo” is 
not yet forgotten, though Orlando is the heir of much of his 
renown ; and in the North, ballads of the Great King contrive 
to cherish his reputation. There must have been some foun- 
dation for this universality of fame; and for the latter reason 
we may accept the declaration that Arthur lived, though the 
life and the alleged acts cannot be reconciled by proof. Out of 


vellous brightness and consecrated by an abi love. If we 
believe, as there is reason for believing, that Vortigern in- 
vited the Saxons hither, in the latter halt of the fifth century, 
there isno good reason for disbelieving that they were terribly 
harassed by Arthur, in the first half of the sixth century. 
Nennius may be accounted as, at least, the transmitter of good 
evidence in this respect. It is not necessary to look for testi- 
mony of Arthur’s passage in other countries, where perhaps 
his renown alone, and not his person, . Black Hugh 
was about to slay King Diarmuid, when Arthur is said to have 
conquered Ireland ; in Scotland, he had small grounds for in- 
terference, seeing that the Third Eugenius reigned there, of 
whom it was remarked that none excelled him in justice. In 
Norway, he may, or may not, have ap) , fur conjecture 
itself is vain on that point; and there is no “history” even, 
properly so called, till the infant Olaf Shotkonung reigned, 
above five centuries after Arthur was laid in his uni iza- 
ble grave. When our hero carried his enchanted sword into 


conveys the same hero to Rome, Totila was burning and pil- 
laging amid the very wreck of the Western Empire, and nobles 
and ladies were begging their bread at the doors of the Goths. 
In the very Popedom there was dire confusion also; for Vigi- 
lius must have been, about that time, striving against his ad- 
versaries, and enduring banishment which was easier to bear 
than the anxieties succeeding his restoration. Altogether, it 





toa rich man—neglecting the pot nol on the fire as you do a poor 
man. 

§ A large, gaudily-ornamented sedan chair is used to convey the 
bride to her husband. 

| Or better, perhaps, “ pipers.” Bagpipes approximate most in 
sound to the car-splitting instruments used on Chinese festive oc- 
casions. 

* All male habiliments, intended for Mr. Spooney to wear at the 
wedding. 

bead b featerees pun is here discharged from the bench ; but as it 
is manufactured from the names of the witnesses as given in the 
original, it is, alas ! lost in the translation. 


will have been seen that the world was in such confusion, 
bards and minstrels may have sent any favourite hero any- 
where, and settled on him an t of impossibl — 
there was no writer to examine and confute them. The fa- 
| vourite hero was this son of Uther Pendragon, and they re- 
| warded him for his patriotism at home by making him the 
| conqueror and liberator of the world at large. 

Some writers, who deny the existence of the Great King al- 

* Because of the parts they had previously acted. 

+A party of friends meet at t's home, a day or two 
after the marriage, when the bride visits her family. 








you | nize in Arthur a 
Be all attention | his Round Table and its Twelve Paladins, a poetized figuring 
I shall | to the bridegroom—the new millionaire. Drink the joyful | of the Zodiac and its twelve signs. That the romance con- 


It is not the} 


at all the fun; and when it is over, go home, and set about | 








the dark periods his name has arisen, surrounded by a mar- | 


Gaul, the four sons of Clovis were struggling for the sole in-| 
| heritance of their father; and when the same form of romance | 


personification of the Sun, and discover i 


nected with his name is in many parts an allegory, may be 
easily conceived. The young boy, watched over by Merlin, 
shadowed forth a training by wisdom; and when the youth- 
ful but unknown heir proved his right to the crown of Britain, 
by drawing from the block of stone in which it was imbedded, 
the sword at which ambitious and full-grown men t in 
vain, we have a picture of the combined triumph of purity, in- 
nocence and right. The invincible sword Excaliber, given him 
by the Lady of the Lake, is the guerdon of beauty to animate 
youthful valour; but when Arthur, hotly pressed in the fight 
at Badon Hill, kneels, red as the rising sun from spur to plume, 
kisses the cross on the hilt of the sword, and then sweeps in 
ery | victory through a thousand foes, the lesson implied is, 
that the thought of worldly beauty will not inspire, nor an 
arm of flesh accomplish conquest, but that reliance must be 
had upon the Power which can award the glorious issue of 
| battle to the weaker side. The trusting on strength derived 
| fi hout the volume (The Story 


rom ladies is often censured thts oF : 
of the Round Table, compiled 


of King Arthur, and his Knights 
and arranged by J.T. K., which is the ground work of this arti- 


cle.) Sir Balin, by relying on the strength thus improperly de- 


y | rived, came to grief, and struck that famous “ dolorous blow,” 


whereat a castle fell into ruins, and the Sangreal, or “ most 
holy cup, wherefrom the wine was drunk at the Last Supper 
of our Lord, disappeared therewith.” Thereby were candi- 
dates for chivalric distinction warned of the ruin, bodily and 
spiritually, that would follow too much devotion to the fair 
| sex, particularly when the latter were no better than they 
should be, a condition which distinguishes several in this ro- 
mantic record of knighthood, its perils and its duties. Again, 
when Pallinore administers that terrible drubbing to Arthur, 
the latter acknowledges his defeat with such frankness, and 
does justice to his vanquisher with such alacrity, that we see 
therein the duty and dignity of fair dealing with the most ob- 
stinate of enemies. 

We have said that among the most significant lessons con- 
veyed in this romance, is the one which teaches man to be 
particularly on his guard with respect to the ladies. The utter 
weakness of the wisest, who can administer caution to others 
and are unable to exercise it themselves, is illustrated in the 
story of Merlin, who warned Arthur against espousing that 
| fair piece of mischief Queen Guinevere, and yet became such 
a Sir Amorous Feeble to be toyed with, tricked, cajoled out of 
his secrets, and permanently ruined by that pert and pretty 
hussy Vivien. This is a fine apologue for all old lions in love ; 
and the age of the apologue shows at how early a period the 
old and doting lion was apt to make an ass of himself. It is in 
his love affairs that the heroic Arthur was the least of a hero. 
A pretty face and a bright pair of eyes took hismind prisoner. 
See the consequences of his not caring for blamelessness of re- 
putation on the part of his bride, and of his carelessness in ex- 
posing her, in his absence, to the seductive story-tellings and 
pleasant pastimes of that wicked Sir Lancelot! Such mis- 
chief came of it as only a dozen Sir Cresswell Cresswells in the 
courts of chivalry could have dealt with. The anonymous ro- 
mancer makes but an unbecoming conclusion to this stoty of 
illicit love and martial negligence. 

When Arthur returns home, to find his wife eloped, and to 
hear of the facile Sir Lancelot making oath in support of her 
truth and purity, some sharp words ensue; but Gir Lancelot, 
sorry for his misdeeds or weary of his mistress, whom he had 
rescued from the stake to which she had been condemned, un- 
dertakes to restore her in a week! Atthe end of that time the 
seducer brings her to her lord, who receives her sitting on his 
throne; and Lancelot leaves her in that ; company with 
the cheerful and encouraging remark,—Not to fear; to have 
the kindness to pray for him; and “if ye ever,” he adds, “be 
defamed of any, let me hear thereof; and as I have been ever 
thy true knight in right and wrong, so will I be again”! A 
pleasanter observation, in the presence of the deluded husband, 
can hardly be imagined. Arthur here loses all dignity, accord- 
ing to our ideas, for he gives his hand to Sir Lancelot to kiss, 
and bursts into tears as his false friend turns his face homeward! 

The womanly character is certainly not elevated in this 
chivalrous romance. Even Elaine, the lady of Astolat, is a for- 
ward minx, who is not ashamed to inform Lancelot that she 
desires to marry him, and that she will be exceedingly ill, and 
perhaps die, if he does not become her husband. ae 
herself is a poor sample of what even repentant wives should 
be ; for though she retires to the convent at Ambresbury, it is 
not very clear if duty, or the want of it, to her afflicted and 
ees lord, impels her. As for Lancelot, when he 
hears of this final step, he turns hermit, and is just the sort of 
man to ~~ a ready-furnished cell adjoining the Queen's 
convent in Wiltshire. 

The poet has soared far above the romancer, and by his narra- 
tive of the last scene between Guinevere and Arthur, has touched 
the hearts and opened the fountains of tears in the bosoms of 
thousands. A misty halo of dignity, grandeur, grace, majesty, 
enwraps the royal hero of the Idylls as he departs from the 
| sinning wife whom he forgives—not like a husband in Wych- 

erly’s comedies, but as an angel might. In the romance, he 
sallies forth to his last battle; and when his wounded body is 
borne by water to the Vale of Avilon, there is a feeling—what- 
ever may have been the merits of the real man—that we are 
very much relieved by this departure of the hero of the romance. 

Chivalry could have had little in it that made men t or 
kept women pure, if, in spite of the implied instruction, they 
were not superior to the boasting, swaggering, lying and in- 
triguing knights, and the rather impudent and inconsistent 
women ofjthis old romance—which has been very well abri 
and adapted for modern readers, in the handsome volume 
fore us. It would seem, however, as if chivalry could yield 
little that is for our edification. Tennyson has touched it 
to the most delicate refinement of which it is susceptible. 
Coleridge, as we fancy, attempted to do so in his a 
poem of “ Christabel.” But what does that tale of chivalry 
teach? That a young lady, with a latch-key in her pocket, 
who wanders about alone at night, and takes home to sleep 
with her the first houseless girl she encounters, is likely to pay 
dearly for her freak, and to bring a world of trouble both upon 
herself and upon that very respectable gentleman, her father ! 

Se Ss 


RUSHTON HALL. 


About four miles to the north-east of Kettering, in North- 
| amptonshire, rise the quaintly-peaked stone gables of Rushton 
| Hall, an edifice which the pencil of Cattermole or Nash would 
| have loved to reproduce. Situated in a well-wooded park, wa- 
tered by the pellucid stream of the Ise, and surrounded by 
beautiful scenery, it presents a remarkable and most charac- 
teristic specimen of the unclassical but picturesque medley of 
Italian and Gothic styles, which was prevalent towards the 
close of Elizabeth’ Sir Thomas 
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3 reign. It was erected by 
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1862. 
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Tresha of Francis, whose name is familiar b: reason | the fall of the First Napoleon. “I grieve at all this,” writes | respect. , 
of its i eee with the Gunpowder Plot wal the that high-minded and. disinteres _ French statesman, “ not | those of America can un uestionably be roduced in many re- 
building mii retains many traces of its olden grandeur. At| only as endangering the English alliance, which, as you well | gions of the globe—in In ia, as everybody now sees; in Ja- 
the extremity of the pleasure-grounds stands a curious triangu- know, I cherish, but as injur'ng the cause of liberty.” Those | maica, in Australia, in Egypt, and in fifty other places. In 
lar-shaped lodge, built of stone, the sides being covered with | who know political France only on the surface are not aware fact, such crops have actual ly been raised in times past. The 
exquisitely executed tracery, and said to be connected with | of the depth and sincerity of this solicitude in the choicest and American monopoly is of comparatively recent date, and 
the mansion by a secret subierraneous passage, of which, how- | most enlightened minds among our neighbours for the main- | was acquired only as a result of successful competition. 
ever, no traces have been discovered. The peculiarity of the , tenance of the strength and influence of England, or how | If India should now obtain this trade, or if the West Indies 
building is, that nearly everything, windows, ornamentation, | widely that solicitude has prevailed since the catastrophe of De- | should despatch Cotton cargoes to Liverpool, there would be 
&c., is trine, or threefold. Popular tradition ascribes its erec- | cember, 1851. To the sneering indifference or the vindictive- | nothing new in the event. It would only be a return to the 
tion ostensibly as a chapel dedicated to the Trinity, but ready | ness of former generations has succeeded an almost personal | ways of times gone by. The old Cotton-growing countries 
intended for the purpose of enabling the persecuted Romanists respect and regard ; to the antipathy of aliens something like have ceased to grow it simply because the lost the English 
to carry on their treasonable designs in secrecy and safety ; for a feeling of affinity. Doubtless the old grievances and enmi- | market, and this market they lost because America beat them 
Sir Thomas, although originally a Protestant, had been con- | ties are not Yet dead as popular traditions, to be worked if need | out of the field by the price and quality of her produce. It 
verted to the Roman Catholic faith, and cruelly persecuted. | be by unscrupulous party leaders or by a reckless Govern- | was not that they lacked the means of continuing the cultiva- 
The secluded position and strange form of the lodge may have j ment, and to be flattered by those humanitarian demagogues | tion of Cotton, but America to the gommon advantages of soil 
originated the tradition ; but it must be borne in mind that its | Who are so readily converted to Imperialism. But in the wor- | and climate added those of energy, capital, and slave labour. 
builder had a taste for architecture, and has left still existing | thiest hearts and intellects in France it is certain that the last | We place the last item to the credit of the Americans because, 
proofs of his peculiar genius in the old Market House at Roth- | ten years have wrought a remarkable change of sentiment to- | though slave labour is undoubtedly dear—dearer, indeed, than 
well, two miles distant, and at Lievden, near Oundle. Conse- | wards England ; and that to many Frenchmen of the purest | free labour properly employed—it does, nevertheless, supply 
quently—and there is nothing to prove the contrary—the mys- | patriotism our national successes and our reverses are almost | certain facilities in tropical agriculture. A planter using slave- 
terious triangular lodge may have been merely an architec- | family concerns. labour is always sure of his hands, and can reckon with confi- 
tural freak on his part ; but be that as it may, it is certain that} If this is not a fancy—and we appeal to the experiences of | dence on getting in his crops at the right season. With these 
the Tresham family were deeply involved in the Gunpowder | readers who are best acquainted with contemporary French | advantages, then, of which the chief was Anglo-Saxon enter- 
Plot, and that Rushton Hall was a frequent rendezvous of the | Society—it is a proud testimony, we say, to the moral authori- | prise, exerted in a new country under a tree Government, the 
conspirators. | ty of a country, when even its inveterate and most formidable | Americans entered into competition with the cotton-growers 
About 1832, as a labourer was effecting some alterations in | rivals rejoice in_the evidences of its recovered strength. In | of the world, and beat them. They would probably beat them 
the interior of the mansion, he had to remove a lintel from | the crisis of the Russian war it was feared by all the friends of | still, but the war threatens their industry with a fatal interrup- 
over an ancient doorway, and in doing so discovered a secret | constitutional freedom that England had served the cause of |tion. They cannot so much as export the crop already raised, 


Crops of Cotton as good, as fine, and as abundant as 





recess containing several Roman Catholic books, and a large | despotism by her own faults and by the comparisons which | and it is doubtful to what extent they may be able or willing to 


number of manuscripts, consisting of private letters, histori-| they suggested. The discovery of these defects exaspe®ated 
cal notes, private correspondence, builders’ bills, &c., several of | the British people to such a pitch of soreness, that although 
the letters appearing to have some relation to the conspiracy. | they had the moral courage to expose the evil, they had not to 
The fate of these papers is at present unascertained, although | tolerate the warning. — It needed that terrible Indian rebellion 
no doubt exists as to their historic importance. | and the re-conquest of an empire by a handful of British troops, 
Francis, son of Sir Thomas Tresham, is generally assumed | to restore to our disheartened friends in Europe that confidence 
to have been the writer of the anonymous letter to Lord Mont- in our moral force, which its outward and practical expression, 
eagle (who had married his sister, Elizabeth Tresham,) which material.force, inspires even in the most reluctant witnesses. 
led—truly or not—to the discovery of the plot, and occasioned | An impartial history of the Russian war will record that peace 
his arrest and subsequent confinement in the Tower of Lon- | found a second British army able to do anything and march 
don, where he died, according to popular belief, of poison | a2ywhere. 
whi]st awaiting his trial. After his death the Rushton estates Per damna, per cwdes, ab ipso 
passed into the hands of Sir Williara Cockayne, whose son was | Duxit opes animumque ferro. 
created Viscount Cullen, in 1642. In this family they were re-| And the Navy that sealed up the Baltic had at least not 
tained for nearly two hundred years, and were then sold to | dimmed, if it had not increased, the lustre of the flag. Yet the 
W. W. Hope, Esq., whose executors afterwards resold them | fame of England as a military power languished until the sup- 
to Miss Thornhill, in whose family they still remain. | pression of the Indian mutiny had once more shown how that 
There is an interesting legend connected with the Cullen fa-| national force which is neither a fever nor a paroxysm, but ra- 
mily. Bryan, the second Lord Cullen, was betrothed at the | ther a capacity for endurance and an inflexible calmness of re- 
age of sixteen years to Elizabeth Trentham, then in her twelfth solve, plucks safety from suffering, how it is tempered and 
year, and sole heiress of the Trenthams of Staffordshire, and | ves) we affliction, and strengthened by the ordeal of blood 
afterwards of the estates belonging to the Earls of Oxford. | and fire.” That terrible calamity had its lasting compensations : 
After the betrothal young Cullen went abroad, and while in| and not the least of these, perhaps, was the signal recovery of 
Italy formed a somewhat romantic attachment to a lady—as-| the moral force of England as a military power. Liberal Eu- 
serted to be of high rank in that country—who requited his | rope welcomed the triumph of British arms in India as a double 
passion with the fervour natural to the sunny South. How he | victory—to civilization in the East, and to freedom inthe West. 
effected his departure from her is unknown ; but it is recorded | When, a year or two later, rumours of “ invasion” filled the air, 
that durin the festivities consequent on his marriage with the | it was a positive relief to Liberal Europe to see England raise 
“ beautiful” Miss Trentham, and while he was sitting down | a volunteer army in six months, and reconstruct her navy in 
with his bride to a splendid banquet in the grand hall at Rush- | the course of two financial years. M. Thiers, that literary in- 
ton, the doors were suddenly burst open, and the assembled | carnation of military vainglory, consoles himself for his own 


guests were startled by the appearance of a lady who, with ex- 
cited action, walked up to the central table, where, facing the 
ae ey ee and almost fainting bride, she took up a 
golden chalice and drank to the endless misery of the newly- 
wedded pair. Then sinking on her knees she, in tremulous 
tones, invoked the vengeance of heaven on her false-hearted 
lover; after which she slowly arose, and steadfastly gazing at 


political extinction with the contemplation of the military pre- 
dominance of the Second Empire. en find a nobler 
source of national pride in the thought that no free people in 
the world is jealous or apprehensive of the military efficiency 
and the naval predominance of England. 

No r to the rights and liberties of any other people is 
threaten British armaments. If it be true that when 
France is 


Lord Cullen and his trembling bride, sternly prophesied that Europe is tranquil, it is equally true that 

the lady would “live in misery and die in want ;” then quitting | when England is powerful Liberal Europe is reassured and 

the hall she departed, and was never afterwards heard ob In a! hopeful, because the security of British power means the main- 

oetical version of the legend, written by the Rev. G. E.| tenance of great principles, and respect for the rights of all— 

aunsell, a connection of Lord Cullen’s family, the effects of | not the lust of territorial conquest or vain ambition, or the pa- 
the curse on Bryan's posterity is thus alluded to :— rade of a menacing and domineering “influence.” Nothin 

And ever and still those fatal words has been more gratifying or more honourable to this country 

His offspring all must rue ; of late than the evident satisfaction with which the prodigious 

The name of Cullen has passed away, energy of our naval and military administration has been re- 

The stounger site tn, his halls this day ; garded by foreign nations. The promptitude and vigour with 

, or the curse ¢'en yet proves true, which, within one short month, battalion after battalion of 

Lady Cullen became a lady of the bedchamber to Queen | picked troops was despatched across the ocean fully equipped 
Catherine, was distinguished for her beauty, and had her por- | and provided for all emergencies ; ship after ship commissioned 

trait twice painted by Sir Peter Lely, once as Venus, and once | manned, and hurried off to reinforce our fleets in the Atlantic 

as a lady attired in the prevailing fashion of the time.—She | and Pacific, without weakening the Mediterranean and Chan- 

several times afforded a refuge to the unfortunate Duke of) nel squadrons; the hearty alacrity of the seamen of the Naval 


Monmouth, when that unhappy young nobleman was in dis-| Reserve, and the cheerful loyalty of th i i 
uth, whe at appy } : . ; e¢ Mercantile Marine— 
grace with his father in 1682-83; and a chamber at Rushton Mion 


Hall was called the Duke’s room. But, notwithstanding the 
enormous wealth of Lord and Lady Cullen, their extrava- 
gance occasioned the family estates to be heavily mo 





t, ifeatati 


these const ions of national strength have not 
| only not given umbrage to Europe, but have received the ge- 
nerous approbation and applause of all governments and peo- 





raise another. The labour of the country will be turned into 
new channels. As they can import nothing, they must provide 
all the necessaries of life for themselves, and it Seems probable 
that the black as well as the white population will be called away 
from the pursuits of agriculture to the business of war. We con- 
| clude, then, that the old Cotton-growing countries have now a 
fair opportunity of regaining their trade. Their formidable rival 
is excluded from the field, and will, in all probability, remain 
| long enough in banishment to afford them a favourable start. 
Unfortunately, however, all this is in prospect only. The 
probability of the impending deficiency was not appreciated at 
a period early enough to set us fairly at work. It was hard to 
believe at first that two sections of a people so intelligent and 
enlightened as the Americans could persist in a ruinous civil 
war. It was still harder to believe that even war itself could 
prevent Cotton from finding its way from America to England 
when the money was so much wanted in the one country and 
the money’s worth in the other. The consequence was that 
so lately as last July there was no practical demand for Indian 
Cotton—no such demand as would have attracted the whole 
crop of India to our shores. Surat Cotton was actuall 
cheaper four months ago than it was in the autumn of 1857, 
We have got, therefore, even less than we might have got. 
Our manufacturers were reluctant to order Indian Cotton while 
there was a chance that American Cotton might be procurable, 
and the growers of India and other countries were equally un- 
| willing to export their goods to a market which might be 
| closed against them at any moment by the reappearance of 
| their old rival in the field. Lancashire was very liberal with 
| her exhortations, but very chary of her orders; whereas Cot- 
ton-growers, though ready enough to supply a certain market, 
were not disposed to venture upon a perilous speculation. 
They had been driven out of the trade once, and they were 
afraid of experiencing the same fate again. 

This, then, is the position in which we find ourselves. We 
have been hitherto supplied with Cotton by America on terms 
which, with one exception, were absolutely satisfactory. 
Nothing could exceed the excellence of the article, or the con- 
venience and punctuality of its despatch. The exception was 
this,—that we were placing our whole reliance on a single 
source of supply, and —s ourselves, therefore, to ve’ 
great embarrassments if that supply should fail. This w 

point of the case was long ago indicated ; but the same consi- 

| derations which have perplexed us now impeded our action in 
| former times. It is perfectly possible to obtain supplies of 
| good Cotton without resorting to America, but before these 
| supplies can be organized people must be thoroughly per- 
suaded that the American sup; ies will be intercepted. This 
| is what the manufacturers of Lancashire could never believe, 
| and consequently they withheld the requisite encouragement 
from the cultivators of other countries. These cultivators in 
their turn were equally incredulous, and consequently they 
neither extended their operations nor sent us much of even 
such produce as they raised. 

We must have said enough now to show the point at which 
affairs have arrived. It is really of little use to come forward 
with specimens of Cotton, or to expatiate on the capabilities of 
this or that country to export the desired supplies. All that 
| may be taken for granted. There are fifty countries that could 








€ OCC r rigage »les. Whether the these preparations for a war, now ‘ ‘ : ‘ 
and in 1713 the Italian lady’s curse was partly fulfilled, for in | h appily avoided, be t aed peg: eae (the Chancellor of | £7°W, Cotton, and that would grow Cotton directly; if the 


that year Lady Cullen, after a life of domestic misery, died in | the 


: ul ; xchequer appears tfully at ease on the subject), we 
comparative penury at Kettering. 


| believe that neither Parliament nor the nation at large will cri- 
a i too mgs or = extreme to grudge an expenditure 
2NGLAND’S LAU - amply justified, not only: by its immediate, but by its indirect 
ENGLAND'S MORAL AUTHORITY. | and remote results. It is not a little thing that A have been 
It speaks well for the moral authority of England that the | enabled to prove <p resources, and to test the reforms 
noblest citizens of foreign and even rival States are not! in our naval and mifitgry administration without exciting un- 
ashamed to feel and to own an almost filial interest in her | easiness in foreign States. But it is an infinitely higher con- 
strength and welfare as a great and commanding Power. | sideration that we have put forth our might on y to vindicate 
For them, Ubi libertas ii patria. To high and generous natures | the freedom of the seas, and once more to convince all nations 
the land of ancient freedom is a second country, to which, with | that the cause of England must ever be the cause of liberty 
a fervid and yearning sympathy and a noble discontent they | morality, and justice —Daily News, Jan. 20. 
— for cy to page ~ spirit, alike weary of the spectacle | ’ comepeemniifopsioniinesatie 
of national servitude. M. de Montalembert, though a bitter | ‘Ry ’ z 
foe to the liberties of the Italian people, confessed with honest | GREAT CRY ; LITTLE COTTON. 


thankfulness that he drew a larger breath when he set his foot} The whole question of the Cotton Supply has been 


on this heretical and excommunicated shore. It was to Eng- | thoroughly elucidated by the events and discussions of the last | 


land that the silenced ultramontane orator, in search of a twelve months. Not a single point now remains in obscurity, 
“bath of life,” fled from the falling sickness of a people en-| and the entire case, indeed, lies before us in the plainest*possi- 
amoured of subjection, and from the contamination of creeping | ble form. The extent of our dependence on America for the 
things. A man of far finer and more equal temper of mind, | raw material of our staple manufacture is receivi practical 
M. de Tocqueville, in his private letters again and again ex- | illustration day after day. According to pi lent, there 
pressed with most unaffected warmth his anxiety for the honour, | should have arrived by this time at the Southern ports of 
and renown, and unabated vigour of England as a Power. | America for shipment to England from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
During that terrible Crimean winter, writing to a friend on this | bales of last year’s Cotton crop.’ By the latest estimate it was 


side of the water, he laments keenly, we might almost say bit- | calculated that not 1,000 bales had been sent down, and it was 
terly, the sensible 


| could be assured of finding a remunerative market for their 
produce as soon as the new trade could be organized. What 
| they want before the organisation can be perfected is this kind 
of guarantee, and that guarantee can only be forthcoming ei- 
ther from some species of covenant on the part of the purchas- 
| ers, or some indisputable evidence of the inability of America 


|to continue the competition. Of the first assurance there has 
| never yet been any prospect, but of the second the prospect is 

becoming more and more distinct. The current of American 

Cotton to our markets has not only actually ceased, but we are 
| sending Cotton to America ; and if, as seems now probable, it 
| will never resume its flow hither until the civil war is at an 
end, the Cotton-growers of other countries must for some time 
have the field to themselves.— Times, Jan. 9. 





pA Ae «AES 
AN “AMERICAN DIFFICULTY” AT THE TUILERIES. 


| Louis Napoleon (says the Manchester Guardian of the 20th 
| ult.) has had a rather singular “ American difficulty” on hand. 
| It arose from the pretensions of American Ministers to intro- 
duce an indefinite number of their countrymen and country- 

| women to the balls of the Tuileries. It appears that M. Thou- 
r-venel objected to the crowding of the imperial salons by 
Americans, without being previously made aware of their so- 

| cial rank and character; and, as Mr. Dayton took umbrage at 
| this curtailment of an old privilege, the usual array of Ameri- 





diminution of the moral force of England in | known, indeed, that small stocks of Cotton remaining over ©@8 did not appear at a recent ball, or reception. The Paris 


Europe, occasioned by the disastrous maladministration of the | from the preceding year's crop had been removed from the | Correspondent of a London contemporary gives the following 


Army before Sebasto 


employed in the conduct of its operations ; and he notices with | our loss up to this time, and, though other causes incidental to 
pain the consequent impression among persons “ of every rank | the crisis are naturally at work to the detriment of trade, it is 
and of every shade of political opinion” in France, that “ the | to this loss that we must really attribute the gradual effect 
importance of England as a military power had been greatly | upon our manufacturing industry. 
exay ted,” “ and that even in the most pressing circumstan-' Although, however, the reality of our dependence has been 
ces she cannot raise a large a The result of this impres- | thus clearly exemplified, it has been also shown that such is by 
Sion was, in M. de Tocqueville's own words, a feeling of | no means the n condition of the Cotton trade. The 
friendly contempt,” a belief that we were absolutely depen- | monopoly of America been created, not by the gifts of na- 
dent on our Allies, and a more ~ al i ition to make war | ture, bat by the energies of man. There is no longer the 
With us in the event of a quarrel been evinced since | slightest doubt about the capabilities of other countries in this 


pol, and the utter want of military talent | ports to the interior of the country. That is the measure of | details with reference to this amusing American quarrel :— 


“ Tickets have been again issued by the Grand Chamberlain . 
for another court ball, which will come off next Wednesday. 
| Owing to the personal wishes of the Emperor, the American 
| Minister will be granted a renewal of the p rivilege to present 
as many Americans as please to go, and ample amends will 
| thus be made for the disappointment experienced the Wednes- 
|day before last by several ladies. This affair has made as 
much noise outside the journalistic circle as M. About’s play. 
|The Emperor had nothing whatever to do in the matter till 
| the evening of the ball; and up to that time was in total 
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ignorance of the course adopted by the Min! I 
Affairs. When he received an intimation of it from an 
American gentleman who has a constant entrée to the Tuileries, 
His Imperial Majesty expressed the deepest concern ; and, in- 
dependently of everything the Parisians might say, declared 


that it will be taken soon or rashly. 
Domestic political news there is literally none—The Queen 
continues in close retirement at Osborne, relieved as much as 


that he would not on any account that it should have happened, | possible from all official state routine. Her Majesty’s anxiety 


particularly at a moment when the Americans would be most | t surround the young Prince of Wales with the most whole- | 
sensitive to anything that could be misconstrued into an un- | 


February 8 


r of Pestign the distance is immense; nor do we see the least probability| There is also mixed up with all this an allusion to stock-job- 


bing operations, in which the Morning Post is accused of dab- 
bling, on hints supplied from the Foreign Office. The charge 
is an easy one to insinuate ; a difficult one to prove or to dis- 
prove, though it carries on the face of it an utterly improbable 
air. Therefore we wash our hands of it, with the single remark 


kindness. The Emperor then asked the advice of the gentle- 
man referred to, who at once said there was nothing M. 


some influences is shown in the selection of the Rey. Arthur! that, if any exaggerated rumoyr as to this despatch did leak 
Stanley, author of the most approved work upon the sacred | out to the profit of any bull or bear, it is far more likely that 


Thouvenel was capable of doing which could annoy more! history of Palestine, as one of his Royal Highness’s com- | the American Legation was its source. 


acutely his compatriots than that of closing against them all 
avenues of gratifying their curiosity about the Court of the 
Tuileries, and that nothing could make the French government 
more disliked by them. The Duke of Bassano was then sum- 


tation for the Americans’ and without delay to send them to 
Mr. Dayton. ‘But then,’ added the Emperor, ‘the American 
Minister will not receive them in time, as it is now very late in 
the afternoon; and, turning to the American gentleman pre- 
sent, said, ‘ Wor 
tickets, find the address of each person applying for an invita- 
tion to the Legation, and without loss of time leave them at 
their respective dwellings ” 

“ The Emperor was intensely mortified at the course adopted 
by M. Thouvenel at the suggestion, or rather the instigation, 
of the Under Chamberlain, who, on his part, never pardoned 
the Americans because a lady from South Carolina pushed him 
back with her elbow at a Court ball, and, mistaking him for a 
lacquey, addressed him very rudely when he expostulated. 
M. i 
he positively opposed the Emperor's plan, and said that they 
were made a subject of diplomacy, that the affair was half 
finished by him and a foreign Minister, and that it would be a 
most unheard-of thing to terminate it as his Majesty desired. 
But his Majesty did not see the subject in the same light, re- 

ted his directions, and thought no more on the subject. 
ut the Chamberlains hardly left the presence when they said 
that it would never do to interfere abruptly in M. Thouvenel’s 
concerns; and came to the conclusion to compromise matters 
by sending five tickets to Mr. Dayton. I understand that, in 
accordance with the personal feelings of the Grand Chamber- 
lain and M. Thouvenel, a new regulation is about being made 
which will restrict the invitations given to the foreign ambas- 
sadors for the benefit of their compatriots to a certain number, 
the proportion to be according to the rank of each nation. 
By this arrangement it is hoped that crushing at Court balls 
will be avoided for the future.” 


Marriep—At St. Marks Church, Niagara, Canada West, on the 





houvenel was next consulted about the invitations, but | 


|panions in his projected tour.—A terrific disaster at Hartley 


Finally, the persistent attempt of the Trine to convert the 


| Coal Mine, near Newcastle, has once more aroused public at-| friendly tone of Mr. Seward into an augury of friendly 
| tention to the dangers of the miner's celling. Two hundred | settlement utterly fails. It still harps upon the “ official reve- 
moned, and ordered to igsue without delay the tickets of invi-| and fifteen men and boys were buried alive on the 16th ult., by | lation” then made, that Mr. Seward’s explanation would be 
|the sudden giving way of the pumping and ventilating ma- | accepted in lieu of apology ; but it omits three or four far more 


;e¢ 


hinery, so that the cruel fate of drowning or of suffocation | serious suggestions afforded by this self-same letter. In the first 


was presented to them, ard up to the latest date one hundred | place, Mr. Adams opened the interview, by stating, in answer 


be done. 

| The financial scheme of M. Fould has been promulgated in 
| Paris. Increased taxation, a reduction of military establish- 
| ments,and no loan, comprise its leading features. It is on the 
whole deemed satisfactory. 





Progress of the Great Civil War. 

Telegrams from the West announced yesterday afternoon 
the capture of Fort Henry on the Tennessee River, by a Union 
gun-boat expedition sent up from Cairo. The fight lasted 
| an hour and twenty minutes. Two Southern Generals, a Co- 
| lonel, two Captains, and 100 privates were taken prisoners. 
| One U. 8. gun-boat was disabled by a shot striking her boiler, 
| when 32 persons are said to have been scalded to death. The 

strategic importance of this success is generally proclaimed. 
|—It appears that fifteen C. 8S. regiments accompanied Ge- 
|neral Beauregard to the West.—Savannah is again said 
| to be threatened by the U. 8. forces from Tybee Island and 
| Port Royal; but a dozen rumours smother up the few grains 
|of truth.—Of General Burnside’s movements little appears 
,to be known ; so that, were it not for the capture announced 
| above, the military proceedings of the week would have but 


30th ult., by the Rev. Wm. McMurray, D.D., Rector, assisted by | little significance—From Washington we learn that the new 


the Rev. H. M. Phillipps, Rector of Grantham, Joun Oai.vy, Esq., | 
of Montreal, to ELten Grasert, eldest daughter of John Powell, | 
Esq., Registrar of the County of Lincoln. 
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The Old World. 

Sundry steamers during the week have brought news from 
Liverpool to the 23rd ult., with one day's later advices from 
Londonderry. American affairs pre-ocgupy all minds, and are 
discussed with earnestness and not infrequent acerbity by 
every editorial pen. The 7'rent affair having almost disappeared, 
it is succeeded by the stone-sunken blockade of Charles- 
ton Harbour, which—as was anticipated in these columns 
so long back as the 30th of November—is now vehe- 
mently denounced by the British and the Continental public. 
At that date we wrote as follows: “We greatly fear that, in 
perpetrating this deed, the United States are laying up for 
themselves no small amount of odium in the eyes of that 
civilized world, to which their politicians and orators are so 
prone to allude. It is precisely what we might expect of an 
Austrian despotism in dealing with a Venice; it will scarcely 
read well in the future history of the Great Republic.” We 
questioned also how such a process could be made to tally 
with the proposed development of a Union sentiment at the 
South. This then, viewed in this light, is the great grievance 
of the moment; and it has been thought of sufficient magni- 


tude to prompt a formal remonstrance on the part of| thought or space to matters pro belonging to the past. | 


Great Britain and France, as appears by a published 
correspondence between our Foreign Office and the 
Liverpool Ship-Owners’ Association. And though the 


abstract right in this case can scarcely be denied, the 


Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, has assumed the general diree- 
| tion of military affairs, and that the young Commander-in- 


= | Chief is hereafter to devote his superintendence to the army of 


| 


the Potomac alone, with which he will take up his quarters. 

Among the minor items we have to note that the Southern 
prisoners captured in their privateers have at last been rated as 
| prisoners of war, and transferred to Fort Lafayette. It is 
| hoped that this abandonment of an untenable position, and the 
| projected mission of Bishop Ames and Mr. Hamiltion Fish 
from the U.S. Government to the South, nominally to see to 
the welfare of the Northern men there held as prisoners, may 
lead to a general exchange andj to a mitigation, thus far, of 
the terrible evils of war. There are people who affect to 
| see something beyond this in the contemplated journey of these 
| gentlemen, who have not yet however been supplied with the 
requisite passport from the South. 

In Congress, the principal event of the week has been the 
passage, by the House of Representatives on Thursday, of what 
is known as the Treasury Note Bill, which warrants the issue 
of Treasury Notes to the amount of 150 millions of dollars, and 
| makes the same a legal tender.—Mr. Bright, Senator from In- 
| diana, has been formally expelled from his seat, for unquestion- 
| able sympathies with Secession—The Canadian Reciprocity 
| Bill occasionally comes in for a word of comment or abuse ; 
| but inasmuch as the Treaty is binding for several years to 
| come, we see no advantage in discussing its workings. 











Last Words on an Old Story. 
Such grave events are occurring from hour to hour around 
| us, that it is by no means agreeable or expedient to devote 


| tt is with reluctance therefore t advert to an affair, 
| which we hoped was pretty well disposed-of in our last issue 
| —we mean the degree of importance to be attached to Mr. 
| Seward’s despatch to Mr. Adams of the 30th of November, and 


uld it not be the best plan for you to take the | dead bodies had been recovered! Much is done by Gvvern-| to Earl Russell, that “ the proceeding was entirely his own.” 
ment Inspectors in securing safety ; but much more is yet to | In the next place, our Foreign Secretary was only willing to 


| hear this famous despatch read, on being assured that it “ did 
|not enter into any controversy with regard to the case of 
| Messrs. Mason and Slidell.” Thirdly, in informing Mr. Adams 
of the nature of his instructions to Lord Lyons, Earl Russell 


declared that the delivery of the prisoners was “the essential con- 


dition.” Lastly, his Lordship declined to inform the American 
Minister whether, in the event of Lord Lyons’ withdrawal from 
Washington, the demand being refused, a declaration of war 
would be the immediate consequence. “I told him nothing 
was decided on that point.” It would have been consummate 
rashness then to suppose the difficulty settled by a few smooth 
words from Mr. Seward. It is eminently illogical to reiterate 
that such settlement was obvious, or that it was fraudulently 
with-held from the public. 


| 





Rumoured Defeat of the Spaniards in Mexico. 

To receive news from the vicinity of Vera Cruz, by the 
roundabout way of San Francisco, would have seemed an ab- 
surdity not very long since. Yet on Thursday evening our 
public was startled by information telegraphed from the latter 
city on Tuesday, and brought thither from Acapulco by the 
steamer coming from Panama. It was to the effect that the 
Spanish troops, advancing into the interior, had been met at 
the famous National Bridge by a large Mexican force under 
General Uraga, and defeated after a conflict of five hours’ 


duration. This report we neither believe, nor disbe- 
lieve. It may be true; it may be grossly exaggerated, or 


altogether an invention, for the Mexicans are not behind hana 
in the noble art of making newspapers saleworthy, nor averse 
from trumpeting their military fame. At the same time it is 
suggested, not without plausibility, that the Spanish Generalis- 
simo, having already shown the keenest desire to outstrip his 
allies, may have hurried incautiously upon the road to the ca- 
pital, and may have been in consequence surprised. We need 
only be patient, and the truth afler a while will come out. 

It seems more certain, by late intelligence from Europe, 
that the French Government has been agitated by a feel- 
ing akin to jealousy, on learning the precipitous movye- 
ment of the Spanish armament at Vera Cruz. Whether 
the national susceptibilities have really been aroused, 
or whether they are to be artfully played upon, is im- 
material. France is taking immediate measures for sending 
out a body of troops numerically equal to those which Spain 
has thrown into the joint expedition, adding, that is to say, a 
| corps of 8000 men to the 6000 she has already despatched. The 
| ultimate designs of France and Spain are, in the mean time, 
| but dimly foreshadowed, our own country being solicitous solely 
to secure the payment of debts long owing by the Mexican 
Government to British subjects, and to obtain for her sons who 
are resident on Mexican soil a decent security against spolia- 
tion and murder. Yet, inasmuch as the Times, in an 
leditorial, gives in advance its support to any occupation 
or other scheme that France may purpose, forthwith 
goés the cuckoo cry throughout all this land, “ England 
Assents,” “ England Approves!” We hoped that late events 
had sufficiently shown American Editors how systematically 
they have been gulled, and how egregiously they have gulled 
their readers, in assuming that the Times is the Queen, the 





| 





| 


bitterly indignant retort made by journalists here, that the consequent propriety or otherwise of Earl Russell's | A ; 4 

England practised or planned similar obstacles in war | cealment of this despatch from the public. Having, at the | Cabinet, Parliament, the Public. ‘But they run the same 
with a declared foreign enemy, half a century ago, can close of our last week's article hereupon—superfluously per- dreary round of self-deceit, or, what is worse, of deliberate mis- 
scarcely have much weight. Mr. Seward, without doubt, | haps—alluded to the party squabbles on this same point that | "Presentation. At the commencement of the session, which 
will have his triumphant answer ready; but the act was al- had sprung up between certain antagonistic London journals, | WS t© open on Thursday last, we doubt not that the govern- 
together an impolitic one, and will not, we hope, be repeated. | the Tribune of Tuesday reproaches us witha wilful or blunder. ™ent will be forced to explain its purposes in this complicated 
In the case of Charleston it is also now apparent, that the at-|ing advocacy of the Morning Post, concerning’ which paper | “= Unpromising adventure. U nti it has spoken, or until we 
tempt to deprive the harbour of all chance of renewed com-| we said that it had kept to the spirit, if it had gone | have some better authority than is yet set forth, we withhold 
mercial intercourse has resulted in opening new or deepening | beyond the letter of the truth. Looking more closely | implicit credence in Great Britain's designs, as in the im- 
abandoned channels. Thus does Nature sometimes vindicate | at what was said and done, we are disposed to make very | ense victory obtained at the National Bridge. 

herself from efforts to interfere with her laws. little retractation as regards the “organ” just named, though | 

Calmly and resolutely also as our Cabinet sets itself against | of course it must stand convicted of mistake or misrepresenta- Grand Cross of the Bath. 

any interference in the deplorable struggle between North and | tion, in “ first denying the existence of Mr. Seward’s friendly| Many a time, during the suspense that prevailed in reference 
South, certain Opposition newspapers, and certain others despatch, and afterward asserting that it had no relation to | tothe affair of the Trent, did we urge and reiterate that our Go- 
obviously open to Southern influences, are clamorous for| the Trent.” Such blunders or perversions ought to disabuse the | vernment was no less intent upon the preservation of peace 
intervention in some shape. Mr. Massey also, M. P.| American public of the ridiculous idea, that Lord Palmerston or | with these United States, than determined to uphold the ho- 
for Salford, in a speech made to his constituents, | Lord Derby or Earl Russell adds editorial supervision or dic- | nour of our flag and the right of political asylum. Clamorous 
touching the merits of which an infinity of comments | tation tothe caresand labours of public life. Even the 7ribune, voices around us still mouthed about a “ pretext,” as though 
appear in print, has advocated in the vaguest of terms! we are glad to perceive, comes to the wise conclusion that the occasion had been one of our own seeking. The affair, 
some compulsory pressure to this end. Without following | “ the matter is only worth this further reference, on the | thank Heaven! is now a thing of the past; but here at the 
* his arguments, or citing those adduced on his behalf or against ground that it may help to destroy an unwarranted faith in close comes incontrovertible evidence that Lord Lyons—whom 
him, we still confidently record our belief that no intervention | British newspaper organship.” We trust our neighbour will we took the liberty of complimenting last week—fulfilled the 
whatever is or has been contemplated by our Government. If) act up to this wise deduction. For ourselves, we should as secret wishes, as he certainly did the instructions of the Bri- 
the war indeed be protracted indefinitely, and with no apparent | soon set down the Savoyard now grinding away beneath our tish Cabinet. The approval of her Majesty and the eulogium 
signs of approaching a conclusion, the question of recognising | window as the “organ” of Victor Emmanuel, as attribute to | of Earl Russell are followed by a token, that hereafter will be 
the Southern Confederacy as having a national existence would | official inspiration one tenth part of the apparently authorita- | appended to Lord Lyons’name. His Lordship, beinga K.C.B., 
in due course be mooted. But from this step to intervention | tive announcements that appear from time to time in print. or Knight Commander of the noble Order of the Bath, is to be 
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decorated with the Grand Cross of the same. These are the 
rewards that Diplomatists covet. Well has this one been 
earned by Lord Lyons, G.C.B. 


Mrs. Kemble and the St. George’s Society. 
On Tuesday evening last, at Irving Hall, in presence of a | 


closely-packed audience of eighteen hundred and fifty persons, | tone voice, circumscribed by rude blasts and fearful gustiness in the | yice rebuked, of honour rewarded and love fulfilled. 





a baritone of Mr. Maretzek’s late company, who made his début as 
Germont. It is a good sign in a young artist, that he sings too | 
loud to please the greater part of the audience. It shows that he 
is not deficient in resources, and can “tone down” without dis- | 
appearing altogether. Signor Ypolito has an old-fashioned bari- | 


67 


supplementary interest of the evening centred on Signor Ypolito, | man,” given at Wallack’s theatre on the evening of Tuesday. It 


is a comedy not less remarkable for variety of character, genial 
human feeling, and natural pathos, than for sparkling move- 
ment, humorous situations, and neatly pointed dialogue. Its 
plot is simple; its characters are drawn with peculiar 
vigour and accuracy; and though the scene is English, the 
story is “‘meant for mankind.’ It is the story of honour- 
able poverty and manly pride, of innocence protected and 
It was 


Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble fulfilled her generous promise to | UPPer part, and an arctic coldness—which seems to suggest that | played with great spirit. The part of Liewlenant Worthington—a 


read one of Shakspeare’s plays for the benefit of the Charitable 
Fund of the Institution named above. The play was Henry 
V.,; it is needless to say that it was expounded in the simple 
reading, by that power and intelligence and magnetic sympathy 
which have given the lady her acknowledged pre-eminence. 
All thanks to her on behalf of the sick and the starving of her 
country-folk, who will have cause to bless her name ! 

The Hall, we have remarked, was crowded; and it came | 
near to being inconveniently so. 


A word therefore on this 
point, in fairness to the Committee of Management, who have | 
been accuged of selling an unlimited number of tickets—the | 
charge having the semblance of foundation, inasmuch as, 
while it is apparent that two thousand persons could not have 
been accommodated, many of the tickets were marked with 
numerals running far above that figure. The explanation is | 
very easy. A much greater number is printed and distributed, 


than is sold ; and it is difficult for the Committee to estimate | Serenade by J. Brahms (No. 2 in A. op. 16) and that might have | formances were admirable. 


to a nicety what proportion will be returned to them unused. 
When we assert, of our own personal knowledge, that on 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday morning—the tickets being 
in brisk demand—their sale was peremptorily stopped until 
the Committee could feel its way to something like a certainty, 


we are sure that our brother-managers will be exonerated. Is | 7 
| deed possesses little merit, beyond the common (and we may add 


further proof wanted? Only four or five persons claimed the 
privilege of receiving their money again at the door, on 
finding neither seats nor standing room. 


-SAusic. 


Mr. Grau’s brief experiment at the Academy of Music will not, 
we fear, be satisfactory inits result. The weather has been against 
him, and that Lion of the season—a snow storm—has rather snub- 
bed amusements, and for the time made them unfashionable. 
Moreover, when the sleigh-bells jingle, a number of vagabond mu- 
sical parties usurp the public ear, and set it awry for anything 
higher than tin trumpets, and laments on the subject of John 
Brown. The latter effusion, indeed, is the lyric novelty of the 
season, and if the Academy really did represent the taste of the com 
munity, this would find aplace on the conductor's desk. But the 
Academy represents nothing, save the manager’s loss—a thing for 
which a thousand satisfactory reasons could be assigned, without 
descending to the trivial and unphilosophical explanation of Mr. 
Grau—namely that * the people did not choose to go.” 

The company has been kept very busy both in Brooklyn and 
here, singing on an average five times a week. There have been 
no novelties ; but one or two experiments, which may be referred- 
to. The first of these was the performance of “ Il Trovatore,” with 


Miss Isabella Hinkley as Leonora; the second the début of Signor | 


Ypolito as Germont in Verdi's opera of “ La Traviata.” 
Miss Hinkley’s effort we have only to say that, compared with the 
rest of the performance, it was at least respectable. But how 
feeble and degrading that same performance, can hardly be guessed 
by persons outside the building! In times like these when Art is 
in danger of disappearing altogether from among us, it will not do 
to be too particular with the quality of the musical dish placed be- 
fore us; but we have at least a right to demand that proper care be 
bestowed or its preparation. And this is exactly what we don’t 
get at the Academy, this season. One or two leading members of 
the Company seem to imagine that they enjoy a monopoly of the 
profession, and can do what they like in it. The agreeable result 
of this self-consciousness is, that they refuse utterly and completely 
to go to rehearsal, regarding that institution as the last fragment 
of an exploded despotism, and as elearly superfluous in the case of 
eminent genius and talent like their own. The conductor under 
such circumstances can do but little, especially if it happen that his 
orchestra and chorus are not overstrong. It is quite certain that 
Mr. Max Maretzek, who is one of the shrewdest of men and ablest 
of conductors, failed to make the performance of the “ Trovaiore” 
respe@table. Signor Brignoli was lazier, more dawdling, more in- 
different than usual. In the second act he did not even put him- 
self to the trouble of changing his dress, and indeed throughout the 
work stalked through his part, as if it were a prodigious bore—as 


indeed it was. Signor Mancusi meant well! without doubt, but his | 


amiable intentions were not realised. Let us say that Signor 
Mancusi is heard to the best advantage in a concert room. We 
have-never heard him in one—and never mean to do so, if we can 
help it ;—but the forma disposes of Signor Mancusi in a charitable 
and kindly way. Mrs. Strakosch was the gypsey. Ahem! 

And so we get to Miss Hinkley, who possesses youth and plea- 
sant looks, and a voice good enough to be better cultivated. Her 
Leonora was a courageous flight into the realms of dramatic sing- 
ing, but it was not a successful interpretation of the role. Verdi's 
music requires a vigorous tone-stroke and plenty of voice; the 
first is about the only indication of art that the maestro demands 
from his singers, and is clearly the one that Miss Hinkley does not 
possess. Her method of taking a note is the reverse of striking 
it; she alights on it softly, then spins it till it hums louder and 
louder, and finally allows it to subside. People who sing in 
churches have the same »/fra-sentimental, quasi-devotional way 
with them. It is tedious to the last degree, and suggests that the 
mouth is filled with something beside music, and that thereby nei- 
ther the obstacle nor the sound can come forth. Miss Hinkley is 
unfortunate in having acquired this habit; it incapacitates her 
utterly from playing a serious part, or one where the most trivial 
music is not the characteristic of her réle. 

“La Traviata” was given on Monday, Miss Kellogg sus- 
taining the part of Violetta for the second time in this city. 
We were glad to notice that, by a judicious economy of 
means, Miss Kellogg succeeded in reserving some of her 
best effects for the last act. 
displayed a marked improvement throughout, and may now 


deservedly be ranked as one of the best in her répertoire. The | 


‘ . | 
Concerning | 


The lady’s performance, indeed, | 


each note, like an iceberg, has seven-eighths of its base immersed 
in the unfathomable deep—in the lower. But between these ex- 
tremes is a temiperate zone of very refreshing kind, and for this we | 
are disposed, on a very short acquaintance, to welcome Signor 


character not common in real life but always encountered with ad- 
miration and delight—was very truthfully rendered by Mr. Charles 
Fisher. His * Poor Gentleman”? was a gentleman indeed—deli- 
cate and sensitive in temperament, refined and noble in nature, 
with a heart full of truth, courage, and tenderness, a mind con- 


Ypolito as the successor to poor Amodio. On Monday night the | Scious of lofty integrity, and manners which but reflected the 


gentleman was labouring under a severe attack of spasmodic alarm, 


quiet dignity of his mind. Such an ideal does no injustice to the 
grand old name, which as Tennyson has said so truly, reflecting on 


and in consequence over-did the dramatic and musical opportunity. | this age of brass and shams, is 


But that he has youth, earnestness, and plenty of voice, is ap-| 
parent. A few performances, we are sure, will place Signor 
Ypolito in a good light before our public. 

The season at the Academy will close on Monday, and Mr. 
Gottschalk’s concerts are announced to commence on the following 
evening at Niblo’s Saloon. he great American pianist is the mu- 
sical sensation of the season, and will be assisted by all the artists 
of the Academy. 

The third concert of the Philharmonic Society was given at 
Irving Hall on Saturday last the Ist. Feb.—Mr. Carl Bergmann 
conducting. There was but a single novelty on the programme, a 


been omitted without driving the subscribers todesperation. It is 
written for sixteen of the drowsiest instruments in the orchestra, 
and enjoys the advantage of having five movements ;—any one of 
which is sufficient to demand the interference of the police. The 


| second movement has a pretty dripping figure, and promises well, 


but it soon changes its character and becomes dull. The work in- 
creditable) one of being correctly written. If the Teutons only had 
the creative faculty of the Italians, what a misfortune it would be! 

Schumann's Symphony (No. 4 in D minor) was played very fairly 
by the orchestra; also Weber's overture called the “ Rulers of the 
Spirits." In the way of solos, there were a couple of arias for 
| baritone by Signor Ridolfi, a very pleasing nocturne for the horn by 
| Mr. Henry Schmitz, and two piano pieces by a young gentleman 
named Ernst Hartmann. The vocalist was good; the instrumen- 
talist admirable; and the pianist very much better than was expect- 
ed. Mr. Hartmann, without any prominent characteristics, emo- 
tional or mechanical, possesses : 





‘lear intelligence, a good style, and 
a sufficient knowledge of technical resources. Steady practice and 
;a few opportunities cannot fail to bring forth more prominent 
traits in this young artist. 

Messrs. Mills and Mollenhauer gave a classical concert at Dod- 
worth’s Saloon on Monday evening. 


audience. 
_ Micnnianeian 


Drama. 


I suppose that when tn repeating the Litany we describe our-| 


selves as “* miserable sinners,’ we are none of us much mistaken. 
Hence perhaps we ought not to be very severe upon the short-com- 
ings of our brothers and sisters in this vale of tears. But, under ex- 
isting circumstances, “I am nothing if not critical,’ and I cannot 
help thinking that the devout announcement of miserable sinful- 
hess comes with a peculiar grace and fitness from members of the 
theatrical profession. Such at any rate is always my judgment 
| after seeing a play at any of the theatres. For it is on the stage 
that the sins of the actors are most thoroughly exemplified ; and, 
strangely enough, many of them seem to believe that they are 
achieving the best success in those very respects wherein they most 
signally fail. It would not be difficult to present many illustra- 
tions of this remark; but he would be more tedious than old fa- 
| ther Aneas at the court of Dido, who should essay to fill the 
talogue. There is, however, one prominent and universal vice of 
the stage, in this our day, concerning which a few reflections may 








not be considered inappropriate. I mean the Self Consciousness | 


of Actors. 

Mrs. Mowatt (Ritchie), in her * Autobiography of an Actress,” 
has, if I remember rightly, remarked upon the familiar distinction 
between those actors who really lose all personal identity in the parts 
they undertake to play, and those who, in the very tempest of ac- 
tion, yet retain entire coolness, self-possession, and controul. I 
think she illustrates this distinction by an anecdote of some- 
body who, in playing the Stranger, was able to lighten the 
gloom of his existence by making jests, audible only to 
Mrs. Haller, while the pit before them was drenched 
with tears. By what means the Stranger manages to pump up all 
this briny fluid is always more or less a wonder. The illustration 
is pointed, however, and the distinction is evident. Concerning 
the relative superiority of this or that class of actors, it is not 
worth while to argue; but this I hold as indisputable, that 
whether self-possessed or otherwise, no actor is worthy of the 
name who allows his audience to perceive that he is at all con- 
scious of their presence 
the simplest requisite to successful acting. But there is no princi- 

le of art more generally and grossly violated on the stage. Thus, 
»y way of example, the performance of Hotspur by Mr. Wallack, 
at Niblo’s Garden, is still fresh in my remembrance. The scene 
was set for the royal presence chamber. The King sat upon his 
| throne and questioned Hotspur concerning the prisoners. In com- 
mencing the well-known reply, “I did deny no prisoners,” the 
fiery youth turned slightly toward the monarch. In a few mo- 
ments, proceeding with the speech, he presented himself sideways 
to that potentate. At length waxing warm, and fearful lest the pit 
should lose anything of the stupendous effect, he turned his back 
full upon the august Henry (at which I don’t so much wonder, con- 


sidering it was played by Mr. Ryer), and poured out the rest of his | 


explanation clean over the heads of the orchestra. The result was 
magical. Such results generally are. I remember having been 
similarly affected by a young lady with a voice, who had to sing 


something in one of those witch scenes in Macbeth, where all | 


the air is populous with old women and broom-sticks,and who came 
and sang it over the footlights, ignoring the whole company of 
“ midnight hags”’ till the applause was over. So in closing the play 
of King Henry I'V.—the final passage possessing a present political 





significance—Mr. George Ryer as King Henry addressed himself, | 


not to the nobles and courticrs around him, but to the multitude 
in front, giving them the comfortable assurance that * rebellion in 
this land shall lose its sway." Such incidents are very pleasing ; 
but if there be one thing more fascinating than another, f think it 
is to behold a blooming actress at some odd moment when she 
stands unoccupied upon the stage, and, smiling sweetly at some- 
body in the wings, seems to protest that she must get through a 
considerable deal of nonsense before she can go to supper. High 
art of this description is worth at least six shillings; and one may 
admire it whenever so disposed, at any of our theatres. Even the 
company at Wallack’s—which is the best company in the city— 
affords us something too much of this style of entertainment. It 
is not the business of the player to ay himself, nor is it the 
pleasure of the spectator perpetually to espy “ the t peard 
under the muffler” “J ost 
Neither this defect, however, nor any other defect of special 
it was noticeable in the performance of ‘“‘The Poor Gentle- 















It is unnecessary to say more | 
than that these fine artists were well received by an appreciative | 


That the andience be ignored is indeed | 


Defamed by every charlatan 
And soiled by all ignoble use. 
I may mention, as especially good, his scene with Corporal Foss 
and his scene with Frederick Bramble, This latter part was played 
by Mr. Lester Wallack, an actor to whose vivacity and elegance— 
not to speak of his skilful and energetic management—the success 
| of this comedy season isin a good degree attributable. Mr. Blake 
layed Sir Robert Bramble,and Mr. Wallack played Humphrey Dob- 
bins. Nothing could be more delicious in its way than their open- 
ing scene in the second act; and when presently they visit Lieu- 
tenant Worthington, who mistakes the Socoat tor a bailiff, one is 
muzzled which most to admire, the astonished, good-natured rage 
of Bramble, or the indescribable delight of Dobbins, depicted in a 
countenance that “speaks unutterable things.” Both these per- 
Dr, Ollapod was tolerably well played 
by Mr. Young; Lucretia Mae Tab by Mrs. Vernon, an actress 
| Who is alone in her peculiar glory; and /ymily Worthington by 
Mrs. Hoey. It oceurs to me here, to suggest that the red, 
white, and blue ribbons, though pretty end patriotic, flutter with 
but a bad grace in the costume of an English girl of the last cen- 
tury. And I will add that after Emily has given the cut direct to 
Sir Charles Cropland, circumstances do not demand that she shall 
walk up the road and smile upon that gay deceiver, even though 
| Dr. Ollapod be especially anxious te impress Mac Tab with the 
beauty of the landscape. Some original genius has remarked that 
“ consistency is a jewel ;”’ and though not always so in real life, not 
even a Bramble of argument would venture to contend against it 
in Art. 

And here I am reminded of an artist who in all matters of detail, 
as well as in more important regards, is so careful and conscientious 
| that the most critical taste, though it may not be satisfied, is never 
| offended. Mr. Davenport has appeared, at Niblo’s Garden, as 
| Mercutio and as Richard the Third. In the former character he 
| achieved a brilliant triumph. I record the fact with peculiar plea- 
| sure; for the part of Mercutio, though very fascinating, is very diffi- 

cult, and, for whoever undertakes it, there is no compromise 
between splendid success and absolute failure. He is a young, 
handsome, merry, sparkling, good-natured fellow, full of poetry 
jand humour, flashing in sunshine through a happy life, and dying 
| untimely, like a rose in June. I am not surprised that Mr. Daven- 
| port so well realized the spirit of the part; for I have observed that 
| his success is most signal in those characters which most closely 
| assimilate his natural disposition, His Richard, though vivid and 
vigorous, was less distinctive and characteristic. It was, however, 
a fine piece of acting, accurate in details and well sustained 
| throughout. 








Most actors achieve popularity in this réle by 
virtue of animal endurance and magnetism. But Mr. Davenport's 
| performance of Richard is not a popular one. He does not suf- 
ficiently baw] and run about the stage. His best points are the 
| quiet ones, as in the love-making scene with Lady Anne, the good- 
| night to Catesby and Norfolk, and the beautiful soliloquy spoken 
| at the tent-door before he lies down to his last mortal sleep. His 
acting in the tent scene was very effective and the death agonies 
were portrayed with terrible intensity. It is my opinion that 
| Richard the Third is one of the poorest of Shakspeare’s tragedies, 
| being replete not only with all that is “ugly and venomous,” but 
| with all that is false and unnatural. Accordingly I do not think 
| that either an actor’s success or failure in the part of Richard is a 
| matter of much importance. 
| My programme this week comprises several topics—as for exam- 
| ple, Mrs. Barrow’s Judiet, Mr. Wallack’s Macheth and Friar Lawrence, 
Mr. Clarke's Dore, Mr. Hackett’s farewell performance, and the pro- 
| duction of ** Town and Country” and “* Speed the Plough,” at Wal- 
lack’s, where by the way Mr. Mark Smith has been en od 
|for the next two years—to which [ can only allude. I 
| will add however, that the Senorita Cubas made her rentrée 
at the Winter Garden on Monday, and was weleomed with 
}enthusiasm. She realizes, better than any artist in her line who 
‘has of late years appeared upon the New York stage, that per- 
| fection of power and grace in movement which constitutes the 
| excellence of the ballet-dancer. Till we meet again, 


| MERCUTIO. 


| Facts and Fancies. 


Mr. Peter Stewart, a Liverpool shipowner, while presiding 
| recently at a lecture delivered by Signora Mario, announced 
| that it was his intention to give £500 to the first soldier who 

should plant the Italian standard on the walls of the capital of 

| Rome, where he (the chairman) hoped to meet Mazzini him- 
| self —-_——Sir George Clerk will be Provisional Governor- 
| General of India, in the interval between the departure of Lerd 
Canning and the arrival of Lord Elgin. It is reported 
that the Grand Duke of Baden has determined to abolish the 
gaming-tables in his dominions, and that a bill on the subject 
will be presented at the next Session of the Baden Parliament. 
| —_———The order of St. Maurice has been conferred by the 
King of Italy on Mr. Thomas A. bag =: son of the authoress 

of “ Widow Barnaby,” well known in Italy as the writer of 

|“ Filippo Stozzi” and “ Tuscany in ‘49 and ‘59.” Mrs. Trol- 
| lope, now of a great age, still resides at Florence ————It is 
rumoured from Paris that the posthumous Comedy by 
Béranger, of which mention has been made, is found too 
serious and too simple (probably too good) for the stage. 
Bulwer Lytton, in his “Strange Story,” puts 

this just remark into the mouth of the hero: “as to this com- 
monplace and conventional spectre, the so-called World, if it 
is every where to him whom it awes, it is nowhere to him who 
despises it.” The feat of telegraphing from Boston to 
Salt Lake City was performed on Saturday night, the opera- 
| tives at either end of the wire exchanging the compliments of 
lthe season. The dispatch from Salt Lake City was dated 8:35, 
| and was received in Boston at 10:30. The route taken by the 
| dispatches was through Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and from thence directly across the prairies ————It is 
expected that communications will soon be sent direct from Ha- 
lifax, N.S., to San Francisco. Lamartine is said to have 
a five-act piece in rehearsal at the Odéon in Paris-————— 
A Company has been started in London, called the East India 
Cotton Agency, with a capital of £500,000. —Mr. H.C 
Sharpin has brought to light the long buried “ Kangel Cross,” 
being one of the ancient crosses erected for the purpose of 
marking the boundary of the sanctuary granted by King Athel- 
stan, in the year 924, to the church of Ripon, and of which 
“ Sharow Cross” has been until now the only one in existence. 
| —__——The Lord Chamberlain having determined to set the 
| theatrical profession free to perform drama during Passion- 
| Week, an address has been presented to him by the Hon. Colin 
| Lindsay, and other members of the Church Union, stating that 
|such a pe ion to open the Metropolitan theatres in the 
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Holy Week, is a violation of solemn obligations, the control | A letter from Marseilles states that the Messageries Im: 
over theatrical representations belonging originally to the | Company have just concluded a contract with an Tanih free 
Church, and assumed by Queen Elizabeth, not as head of the | for the construction, for £1,000,000 sterling, of eight first-class 
State but Governor of the Church. Iumbert, Prince of | iron steam-vessels for packet service, three to be built on the 
Piedmont, and heir to the Kingdom of Italy, made his political | Clyde and five in ports of France, under the superintendence 
début, on the 12th ult.,in receiving a deputation of the National | of the firm. The first English-built one is to be completed 
Rifle Association, of which he has been elected President. The | within 19 months, and the others at successive intervals of 
Prince welcomed the deputation in his own state apartments, | two months from the expiration of that term.————At the 
and his reply was modest and princeiy.— In the year | last accounts, the King of the Belgians was expected to visit 
1849 an action was brought by a German landlord against his | Lord Palmerston at Broadlands. The man supposed to 
tenant, claiming damages in consequence of “ Mistgruben-| be Nana Sahib still remains in prison at Kurrachee. Itis very 
ausriiumungscontracksverbindlichkeitsertillungsmiingel ” (his | doubtful if he is really the Nana ————Mrs, Goldbeck, late 
f.ilure of fulfilling the obligation of clearing out the dust-hole.)| Anna Mary Freeman, miniature painter and a very accom- 
We believe this is the finest specimen the Germans can boast | plished artist, has takeu a studio at No. 35 Bond Street. 
of in their language. A young lady has died lately in itn Scaned 
Guy’s Hospital, from injuries received through her crinoline 
yetticoat taking fire whilst she was engaged at her toilet. Tue Mover AND SECONDER OF THE AppRESS.—The Hon. 
he Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steam-ship Delta, on William Henry Berkeley Portman, who is to move the Ad- 
her late voyage out to Alexandria, had an instructor on board, | dress to the Queen in the House of Commons in reply to H.M. 
to teach the crew the use of the great gun, small arms, and| Speech, is the eldest son of Lord Portman, and heir to the ba- 
cutlass, and they were twice a day exercised in these-————— | rony. He was born in 1829, and was educated at Eton, whence 
The death of Boucher, once the Paganini of the violin in Paris,| he removed to Merton College, Oxford. In 1852 he was 
has lately been announced, in his 85th year. He was, in his | elected member for Shaftesbury, but was subsequently chosen 
time, said to be remarkable for his likeness to the Emperor | one of the members for the county of Dorset. Mr. Western 
Napoleon, but latterly no resemblance was visible. He wasto | Wood, who is to second the Address, is a son of Alderman Sir | 
the last an active lover of his art, and almost a constant at-| Matthew Wood, who was M.P. for the city of London from 
tendant at every concert. The cargo of the steam-ship | 1812 to 1843, and Lord Mayor in 1815-16 and 1816-17. He is 
Thetis, which is about to leave the Clyde for Genoa, includes a | ® younger brother of the Rev. Sir John Page Wood, rector of 
two-gallon jar containing 2,500 salmon ova, the gift of Mr. | St Peter's, Cornhill, and of Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page 
John M’Adam, of Glasgow, to General Garibaldi, for distribu- | Wood. He was elected towards the close of last Session mem- 
tion in the waters of Caprera. Mr. Charles Lever has | ber for the city of London, in the room of Lord John Russell, 
written a new novel, called “The Barringtons,” which will be | Who was elevated to the peerage.— Times, Jan. 22 
S- ogee —— A curious return has just | — 
een published, showing that more people were killed during | 
the last twelve months in Paris by beng van over byemtiagen Obituary. 
than by railway accidents all oyer France in the same time. | Tux NE a . » Peme 
The last Bombay mail brings the cheering intelli-| HE NeEsToR OF THE AMERICAN Press.—A telegram from 
gence that the health of the country generally was good ; trade Richmond has announced the death—at Charleston, 8.C., on 
= ———— were —a i — was being =e | Sunday last—ofMr. A. S. Willington, the founder of the Charles- | 
ylanted ; and peace pervaded the whole country. 1e North- | ‘ours: i » having 2 P its © 5 | 
West Provinces, 80 recently ravaged by fam So anes oumael ton Courier, his name having stood at the head of its columns 
with promising’ crops, and the people happy and contented. | © # Period of nearly sixty years. So protracted a connection | 
———Madame Ristori is in St. Petersburg.- It is an- | With journalism is rare indeed, and probably warrants the appel- | 
nounced that the Society of St. Vincent de Paul is to be re- lation with which this notice is headed. But it was not the mere | 
organised, and that Cardinal Morlot, Archbishop of Paris, is | fact of Mr. Willington’s long-continued identification with a 


to be appointed president. The Duke of Devonshire | 
was installed as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge on well-known press, that brought to the deceased gentleman an 
the 17th ult., at Devonshire House. The Courrier of | wnusual amount of publ.c esteem in the community in which he 
ro at ate deed ar —~ = | dwelt, or gave him an abiding hold upon the affectionate re- 
: om by mice, and the cats | his frie . he indebte . 
have become so fat with the number they have eaten that the | gard a his friends. Fi esl the former he was indebted to the 
are no longer capable of performing their duty—M. conscientious and efficient discharge of all the duties of his 
ge has a ~ —— a — = “The Times of Louis | profession and of citizenship, no less than to the unosten- 
XIV.” Dr. Bridgman, the oldest missionary in China, | tatious } i -xercise is chariti im i 
died on the 2nd of November last. ‘The hare has been | |; oe pew — reper nd Se See 
acclimatised in Australia, and is now running wild there. =e at most truly ” onld that his left hand knew not what 
———Mrs. Cowden Clarke is publishing, in the Musical his right was giving. And so too was it with him in private 
Times, a memoir of her father, Vincent Novello —— life. He attached to himself not a few persons, beyond the 
It is said that the U. S. Government intend to | the Mer y ahiies oo 
J. oy vi pi -, ie B B pr- ~ ‘le j a iv i i in- 
chant’s Exchange in Wall Street, for a Custom House, with aren . leery meres “ ——. by amas 4 = 
ine gption of purchasing it———A plan has been suggested | trinsic worth the charm of an extreme simplicity of demeanour, 
by Mr. Eugene Rendu, and is now med a the consideration of | and the most total abnegation of self on every the smallest oc- 
saleuih cole of — ae, Ser exe etdog fous | casien. It was indeed said of him, in Thursday morning’s 
matic C es OF education, @ xforc ct ) me, | P i grace rous 
and Munich, where youths of from eight to "sixteen are to ~ 7 > Seat, eee ae hens 5 _ oak gee 
receive their education, remaining two years at each of these | feling (as coming from a stern political opponent), that “ he 
establishments. —In the new museum in Kew Gardens | was a person of singular moderation and equilibrium of cha- 
Smniiimenns dno’) Gigeemmevane manre fame Sentib eee (ns es ae mone, ont gestilly ond Soh 
: » mo Man « A ‘ ‘ tee : . : 
br 250 miles in length. Muslins are made in India ‘of so fine | 2% disposition. It was impossible to know him without 
and delicate a texture as to be termed “ woven air.”———It sympathy andesteem.” Labouring for several of the latter 
ls enid that there will be nine candidates for the Chair of Mo- | years of his life under the severe affliction of blindness almost 
ern ry at Oxford, and among the names mentioned are | total. the fine’ iti i > were 4 
those of Mr. J. A. Froude, of Exeter, and Mr. C. H. Pearson, of mn hi w fet _ y anped le ange were chundantly tested, 
Oriel; both well known as men of great historical knowle = p “ rye aining resignation was « lesson to those who 
and eminence. The Gazette contains an order that in | inistered to him. 
—, - ~ en ae collects, the words “ Albert] We are ignorant of the immediate cause of this excellent | 
ward, nce 0 ales,” be inserted, instead of “ Albert, 7 , » ro i nite 
Prince of Wales.” Hence it is gathered that the wish of a remna ah. Sebel aawy tig ae te See prt 
the nation will be complied with, and that the future Sove- but his health and strength, up to the 13th ult., had been sin- | 
reign (may the day be far distant) will take his place gularly well preserved ; nor had his anxiety in regard to pub- | 
in the line of Edward. The members of the famous | lic affairs, his prolonged separation from every member of his 
Garrick Club in London are about erecting a new club- family save his devoted wife the burning of 1 ee 
house. They do not however migrate Westward, but re-|.. oa rid omnes =e RES oF Sie Geennaer 
main in the neighbourhood of Coyent Garden.———— | his head in the late great fire of Charleston, ruffled in any ap- | 
= Sa vee > agp _ the Infant Don En-| preciable degree the innate serenity of his mind. As a man | 
que and his son have n nearly suffocated by emanations i i » ry r ao r- | 
from a caloriftre-————The widow of the late Chevalier | ee one a . - = sane _ a —) 
Bunsen, the sister of Lady Llanover, has been for some time es of humanity «oe Ee. Wilington’s memary will be lengend 
past engaged in preparing for the press “The Memoir and | “ectionately cherished. 
Eheeespenionce of her Husband.” We are sorry to : ‘ 
hear of the very serious illness of Mr. J. Weld, of Lulworth At Notton, Lient. Awdry, 3d Regt., (Buffs.}—At Thackwood, 
-. so Aa race i near Carlisle, Mr. Blamire, for some years M.P. for the eastern di- 
+ age ey 90 This veteran yachtsman, who is, we be-| vision of Cumberland, in conjunction with the late Sir J. Graham. 
leve, upwards 0 90 years of age, is well known to all yachting | He relinquished his seat in Parliament on being appointed head 
men as the owner of the celebrated schooner Alarm, and of} commissioner of the Tithe Commission. Mr. Blamire did not re- | 
the Lulrorth cutter. . Advices from Vienna state that | tire from his labours until advancing years compelled him to do so 
the ex-Emperor Ferdinand of Austria intends to reside in Italy | it 1560. As a public servant his diligence and business habits ren- 
next summer, and has bought for the purpose the splendid do- | dered him a conspicuous exampte for public men.—In the Charter 
main of Galliera, near Bassano. 4] Pierre de Remusat House, A. Nicholson, Esq., late Capt. in H.M.’s 2d Regt. Life 
f the fi = eve . a 2 , . »| Guards.—At Paisley, N.B., Major R. T. Hearn, Paymaster 76th 
son of the former minister, M. C. de Remusat, was thrown | R y ; y : Q i 
‘ , mi é . ,ttemusat, 1 egt.—At Chester, Capt. L. H. Wray, retired “list R. N.—Admiral | 
from his horse lately, in the Rue de Ponthieu, in Paris, and | the Hon. Alex. Jones, youngest son of Charles, fourth Viscount 
died a few hours afterw ards at the Beaujon Hospital, to which | Ranelagh.—At Gosport, Capt. T. Potter, late of H.M.’s 8th Regt.— 
he was carried in a senseless state. A memorial-stone | At Edinburgh, Dr. A. W. Cockburn, F.R.C.8.E., Deputy-Commis- 
to the memory of the late Mr. Braidwood, who, it will be re-| sioner in Lunacy for Scotland.—At Weymouth, Sir Edwd. John- 
membered, was killed at the late great fire in London, and |S K-C:8., J. P. and Dep. Lieut. for Dorset.—At Edinburgh, Major 
whose melancholy death excited the dee rest public sympathy J. Low, late ofthe R. A.—At Bath, T. P. Clarke, Esq., Commr. R. N. 
hes beem.naleed by the members of the ' 2 ne ~ >’ | —In India, Capt. Norwood, H. M. 3d Dragoon Guards ; Capt. Thomp- 
raised by t rs of the M division of police. | sett, Paymaster, H. M. 44th Regt. ; Assist-Surg. J. W. Pinke 
Aemercantile man ot Foote’s acquaintance had writ- car cea | noch ee a 


- R. A. 
ten a poem, and exacted a promise that Foote would listen to 
Appotutwuents. 


it; but he “9~ off before the end of the first pompous line, | 
H. 1. Woodcock, Esq., to be Chief Justice of Tobago.—F. 8. Bern- | 


“Hear me, O Pha@bus, and ye Muses nine!” “ Pray, pray 
be attentive, Mr. Foote.” “I am,” said Foote; “ nine! 
and one are ten; go on!’—— The munificent | ing, Esq., to be Registrar of Deeds for the Colony of Natal.—F. J. | 
sum of £42,000 has been subscribed for the erection of | 8¢ott, Esq., to be a Member of the Legislative Council of Trinidad ; 
a new infirmary at Leeds. The amount has been con- | 4 C,H. Obey, Baq,, of Antigua. 
tributed by three hundred subscribers, no regular canvass 
of the town having as yet been made. Father Daly, “+ 
notorious in connection with the Galway Transatlantic Packet | 
agitation, has been suspended by his Bishop for taking too | Tue CANADIAN Miurria.—With a view to the more effec- 
— ti... in “ secular pursuits, in defiance of the | tive organization of the Militia, the Governor General has is- 
p ction. The French Government has de- | sued a commission on which, besides three members of the | 


termined to have the pharmacopwia of the empire revised, and | Gove y ; , s » 
‘ulnar antes will mast probably appear i , and | Government, will be placed Col. Lysons, C.B., Col. the Hon. 


cod simultaneously with | Sir Allan N. MacNab, ., Col. the Hon. Sir E. P. . 

that which is soon to be issued by the Royal College of Physi- | C.B., Col. Campbell CB at ee ites oat Gal pRB aye 
cians of London.—-——T he Spanish Government lately in-| Kingston. It will thus be seen that the service will be | 
stituted judicial proceedings against M. Alhama and M. Mata- | represented on the Commission by the gallant Colonel sent out | 
moras, accused of preaching Protestant worship, and of hawk- | specially on this service by the Imperial Government, as having 
ing about and distributing the Bible. Both of them have been large experience with English volunteers; and that four Colo-_ 
condemned to seven years’ confinement in the oe commanding (two for each section of the pro-| 
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vince) two of them members of the former commission, have 
been selected as his coll . Weare also glad to be ableto 
announce that Lieut.-Col. Wily, who has had so much expe- 
rience with volunteers in Canada, and is in all respects the 


man best fitted for the work, is to be Secretary of the Commis- 


sion.— Montreal Gazette, 31st ult. 


Another of the troopships bound for North America has 
been compelled to put back. The Victoria, which left Queens- 
town on the 6th ult., with a portion of the 69th Regiment, re- 
turned to that port on the 21st, having encountered a terrible 
storm, which caused the shipa great deal of damage. No lives 
appear to have been lost, although it is stated that a number of 
the soldiers sustained rather severe bruises during the storm. 
Major-Gen. Hutchinson, Commander of Forces in the 
West, has inspected the 15th Regt. at Devonport, and read to 
them a letter from the Quartermaster-General, eulogising their 
conduct during the mishap to the steamship Adelaide, which 
vessel was obliged to put back to port after sustaining much 
damage. It is pooh stated in ison quarters at Wool- 
wich that Major-Gen. Sandham, R.E., has been appointed to 
the Governorship of the Royal Military Academy, v. Col. Wil- 
ford, R.A.——Col. the Hon. F. Colborne, C.B., of the 6th Foot, 
will in ail likelihood be appointed Deputy-Quartermaster-Gen. 
at the Mauritius —Col. Staveley, C.B. of the 44th Regt., will 
succeed to the command of the troops in China, in the room of 
Sir J. Michel, who returns home we believe from ill-health. 
—The five good service pensions of £100 each, vacant by re- 
cent deaths, and the appointment of officers to regimental 
colonelcies, have been distributed among the following officers : 
Maj.-Gen. Ingilby, R.A.; Major-Gen. Bainbridge, late Fort Ma- 








oe. jor at mw 4 Col. the Earl of Longford, K.C.B. ; Col. E. R. 


Wetherall, C.B., now chief of the Staff in Canada; and Col. 
Maxwell, C.B., 88th Regt. We quote from the Army and Navy 
Gazette. The first detachment of the Grenadier Guards 
reached Montreal on Saturday last, cid Riviére du Loup.— 
Her Majesty has accepted the service of the 1st City of Lon- 
don Engineers. The object of the corps is to supplement the 
regular force——The General Commanding-in-Chief has ap- 
pointed Major Connolly, of the Coldstream Guards, and Capt. 

errick, 2d batt. 12th Foot, to assist the Ordnance Select 
Committee in making experiments with small arms of dif- 
ferent kinds. Lieut. Steward, of the 28th Regt., stationed 
at Nusseerabad, has been foully murdered during sleep by 
his porter, who, having discharged the contents of a revolver 
through his master’s brains, retired to his hut and terminated 
his own existence in the same manner.—Capt. Paterson’s 
waterproof cartridge bag having been subjected to a series of 
experiments in the presence of the select committee at the 
Royal Arsenal, has been finally approved for the service. The 
bags when filled with boiling water were found to sustain no 
injury, and others containing powder were placed in salt and 
water for twelve hours, and found quite impervious. 








The following promotions occur, consequent on the death of Lt- 
Gen Daly: Maj-Gen Maclean to be Lt-Gen; Maj-Gen Sir E Lugard 
to be placed upon the fixed establishment of Maj-Gens ; Lieut-Col 
Teush-Hecker, h-p unat, to be Col: Capt and Byt-Maj Chermside, 
R.A., to be Lt-Col; Capt Cafe, 9th Ft., to be Major. 


Navy. 

Admiral Sir E. D. King, K.C.B., whose death we mentioned 
last Saturday, was appointed Commander-in-Chief on the Cape 
of Good Hope and Brazil station in 1840, and in 1845 was 
selected for the chief command at the Nore. He had received 
the medal for Lord Howe's action, also the naval medal and 
two clasps. He was among the flag officers in receipt of a 

1 service pension——The Black Prince, 40, iron frigate, at 

‘ortsmouth, is ordered to be fitted with a hydraulic apparatus 
for steering the ship, and also for raising the screw.——Mr. 
Laird, M.P., has si ed as a site for a new dockyard, capa- 
ble of receiving the large ships of war now being built, Tran- 
mere Bay, in the Mersey, near Birkenhead. A dockyard, he 
remarks, is absolutely necessary on the western coast for dock- 
ing and the prompt repair of her Majesty's ships. Owing to 
the promotion of Capt. the Hon. Josh. Denman a vacancy arises 
among the naval aides-de-camp to the Queen.——Lieut.-Com- 
mander Robson, of H. M.’s gunboat Forward, was killed at 
Vancouver's Island on the 5th Noy., under the following cir- 
cumstances: It appears to have been a part of his duties to 
superintend the management of several lighthouses. While 
proceeding on horseback to a part of the coast where one of 
these was situated, his horse became frightened in passing a 
large flock of sheep, and threw him. He received such severe 
injuries that he died shortly afterwards. A batch of sailing 
men-of-war which were lately put up for sale by orders of 
the Board of Admiralty realised nearly £18,000. The 
largest purchases were made by Messrs. Castle and Co., the 
well-known ship-breakers and vendors of firewood. The 
surveying steamer Rifleman, 5, has sailed from Plymouth for 
China. The yacht Osterne has sailed from Portsmouth for 

















| Trieste, to attend upon H. R. H. the Prince of Wales——A 


court martial has been held for the trial of Staff-Surgeon J. 
Caldwell, of the Coser, for using provoking and quarrelsome 
language to another ofticer of the ship. The Court sentenced 
him to be dismissed the service ——One lieutenant and 120 
men from the Viefory at Portsmouth are doing duty on board 
the Dauntless, screw frigate, in Southampton swater, where 
they will remain until the two American war steamers have 
left for some other port. The Racoon, 22, and the Calypso, 
18, have been paid off at Chatham.——The Liffey, 51, has ar- 
rived at Halifax from Gibraltar. The Melpomene, 51, is ex- 
pected. The Orpheus, 21, Commodore Burnett, C.B., has 
gone from St. John, N.B., to Halifax, to wait orders. It is ex- 
pected however that she will proceed to her original destina- 
tion, Australia and New Zealand, where Commodore Burnett 
will hoist his broad pennant as Commander-in-Chief of that 
station. _ 

Apporntwents.—Capts: J F B Wainwright to Shannon; H C 
Otter to Fisgard, addl, for surveying service.—Commrs: J P Thur- 
burn to Dauntless, addl, for Coast Guard service; H H D Selby to 
be Inspector Commr of Coast Guard, E W Wilmot to Agamemnon: 
R Moore to Shannon.—Lieuts: H H Knoecker to be flag-lieut to 











| Commodore Dunlop, CB; P E Luard to Jnawm; H J F Campbell 
| to Royal Adelaide; J Liddell to be flag lieut to Vige-Adml Sir H 


Stewart, Com-in-Chief at Devonport; F Waddington, A H Gil- 
more, J M‘Neill Boyd, and E D Law, to Shannon; W A Cambier 
to Edinburgh, for gunnery duties.—Paymasters: A Robinson to 
Excellent; FE Thorne, of St Vincent, 26, to be paymaster in chief.— 
Royal Marine Artillery.—Maj C L ‘Barnard to be Act-Lt-Col of the 
Artil Division, v Bvt-Col Langley, app to Staff as Dep-Adjt-Gen, ¥ 
Major-General Wesley, retired. 


Promotions.—Consequent on the death of Admiral Sir E D 
King: Vice-Adml O'Grady, res h-p list, tobe Adm! on same; Vice- 
dm Lord Fitzhardinge, GCB, to be Adml; Rear-Admls Pennell, 
Nie Hamilton, Purcell, and Sir C Elliott, KCB, (on res h-p list), 

to be Vice-Adms on same; Rear-Adml T Bennett to be Vice-Adml; 
Capt the Hon J Denman to be Rear-Adml of the Blue; Ret Vice- 
Admls R Gambier, H Robinson, and T Dick ret Admirals; and Ret 





Rear-Adm! Theobold Jones to be ret Vice-Adml. 











New Publications. 


Perhaps the wisest thing—for his literary reputation—that | a basle ventru!” The former term, it is said, was meant for | gods long since passed into contempt, recal the graceful patron 


an ambitious young author can do, is to woo death gallantly 
and successfully upon a battle-field. The blaze of patriotic 
glory, that thereupon illumines his personal fame, is pretty 
sure to bring him many a reader. His works are sought, 
bought, read, and praised of course—for what surer test is there 
of merit, than the rapidity with which editions are devoured ? 
And thus it seems to be with the posthumous writings of the | 
late Theodore Winthrop, whose “ Cecil Dreeme” we had occa- 
sion to notice on the 23d of November last, and who is already 
ushered before us again by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields on the | 
title-page of another tale. This one is entitled John Brent ; | 
and being writ, like its predecessor, in the first person, it gives 
the impression that it is in large measure borrowed from the au | 
thor’s personal experiences. There is also apparent in it much } 
of that egotism which suggests this objectionable mode of 
story-telling, and which can only be concealed from the reader 
by the pen ofa first-rate genius. Thus, the main incidents occur- 
ring on an overland trip from California to these Eastern States, 
the narrator portrays himself as a very Centaur among horse- 
men, and as the tamer and possessor of a certain horse, by the 
side of which Dick Turpin’s famous “Black Bess” dwindles | 
away into an Ordinary roadster. Yet it should be added that, if) 
“1” take the lead in the most remarkable gallop on record, and 
if*1” track out a lady fair who has run to earth in the vast} 


purlieus of London, “ 1” cede to John Brent the lover's part in | wily Jesuits, eager to revenge themselves for what M. About tional instinct. 


| these affairs. 
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over, to the author’s house, and performed a “charivari » | to do with Egypt, or how should a granite monolith covered 


under his windows, accompanied with cries of “ad bas le vendu /” | with the writing of an extinct priesthood, and the figures of 


himself; the second to some supposed patron. The proceeding | of literature and art? The men of the nineteenth century, 


| seemed to assume the character of a “ manifestation.” The | moreover, cannot extinguish history, hard as they try to do it, 


band was summoned by the police to disperse, and those who | and the obelisk lying in the sand at Alexandria has already a 
persisted in giving this disagreeable entertainment to M. About | name which it will take more than the vote of a Mansion- 
were arrested, and probably consigned to the “ Violon.” M. | house meeting or even of a British Parliament to obliterate, 
About’s piece had, I believe, been rejected by the managers of | Is Antony the character we wish to connect with the Prince, 
the Théitre Frangais, and it is now rejected by the audience | that we should set up Cleopatra's Needle to recal him to 
of the Odéon.—Puris Corresp. * Times,’ Jan. 8. | future time? Any granite obelisk must of necessity suggest 
The “ manifestation” of the students of the Quartier Latin | Egypt, not England or Germany, the House of Pharaoh, not 
against M. Edmond About, to which L alluded a day or two | Coburg, and as the former one happens in England to be the 
ago, seems to have assumed the character of a political incident. | more familiar of the two, . will undoubtedly tend to erase 
M. About’s piece may have been bad enough in a literary or in rather than to bg the memory of the Prince. Nor is a 
a moral point of view to merit the disapprobation of the audi- ya pocorn od Meier ete h — appropriate. A  cathe- 
ence that frequents the theatre of the Odeon, but the “ manifes- dral can seareely be vuigarized, and is sure to be visible, and 
tation” was carried much further than is usually the case in |! our London, crowded with bad statues and monuments 
M. About is a Liberal; more than a Liberal—a | Which no one can see, those two are important advantages, 

Democrat, and consequently had a claim on the forbearance if | bUt it has no apecial appropriateness. There was much in the 
not the sympathies of young men who had often given boister- | Prince, if only his heartfelt philanthropy, which honoured the 
ous expression to their liberal feelings. But these young men faith, but —s, ¥ hatever to bring him within the circle of 
hissed the piece (“ Gaetana”) from beginning to end on every | OU" ecclesiastic al sy sem. It » the people of England, not 
occasion when it was attempted to ,be forced upon the public, | English churc hmen, w ho must raise a memorial in his honour, 
and hooted theauthor. They not only hooted the author with: | 84 any church, however grand, can represent but a section of 
in the walls of the theatre, but issued out in the street, and re- | those who will gladly display their respect for the dead and 
peated this unpleasant accompaniment at his door, and then | ‘heir profound sympathy with the living. A Pantheon, a great 
proceeded to the office of the Constitutionnel, to which M. About | and stately or a <7 all who have illustrated. English 
is a regular contributor of feuilletons. Had these future depu- | thou zht, would be a more iting memorial, and one in which 
ties, barristers, and physicians belonged to the legitimate i the Prince, as representative, not of English literature but of 
families of the faubourg when the Odéon is situated, it might | England's honour for the pow 4 of thought, would be in his 
reasonably be supposed that they had been set on by the | *PPropriate place; but history compels great Englishmen to 
dowagers who still cherish a sentimental loyalty to the Count | hunger for a niche in an older, and therefore more reverenced 
of Chambord, or that they were used as the instruments of | StTucture, Westminster Abbey. We cannot turn aside a na- 
: A statue is open to no objection, and a statue 


the affair, content to supervise generally the course of events | wrote about the Pope. This, however, is not the case. The | \° doubtless shall secure, but it will not exhaust the funds. 


equine, masculine, and feminine, and to leave the reader con- 
vinced that “1” am the best rider that ever “ witched the 


youth of the schools of Paris are gathered from all the de- The exquisite equestrian statue of Lord Hardinge which Mr. 
partments of France; they belong for the most part to the | Foley was compelled to resign to the crows of Calcutta cost 


, ‘ I 5 | rm 9 ‘e deprecate , . P liev 
| bourgeois class, have certainly no sympathies with the elder | but £7000, and we deprecate any attempt at marble relievos, 


world with noble horsemanship,” and the kindliest imaginable | branch of the Bourbons, and are, of all others, the least priest- | telling a history perhaps to the artist, but always misread by 


fellow to damsels and swains in distress. 

how there comes to be a lady in the case? 
liers overtake a Mormon train, in which is a live and half- 
crazy Baronet, with a fair daughter of course, who is led 
about like a lamb for the slaughter. From this train the beau- 
teous nymph is carried off by two prowling villains, just as John 
Brent is beginning to fall in love with her. A pursuit takes 
place, in which the friends are joined by another gentleman 
Nemesis, who might almost be termed Death on the Pale Horse, 
and the brutal assailants are slain, after a chase so described that 
you go back in imagination to the adventures of Roland or Sit 
Amadis de Gaule, unless your remembrances stop short at 
“ Putnam” as performed at the old Bowery Theatre. John 
Brent, however, receives a shot in the arm, and comes 
near dying at Fort Laramie, while the crazy Baronet starts 
off for England with the heroine, giving the Damon and 
Pythias a great deal of trouble ere matters are brought 
to the usual ending. As for the famous steed—he would 
have been greatly in the way in crossing the Atlantic, 
so he is sacrificed in aiding a runaway negro to escape in 
Missouri, by which process a troublesome incumbrance is 
shaken off when he is no longer wanted, and the author hasan 
opportunity of ventilating his earnest abolition tenets —For 
the rest, “John Brent” belongs to that class of works de- 
signated as “ Magazine stories,’ in contradistinction io 
“books.” The style is intensely spasmodic and jerky, yet 
revealing once in a while a fine eye for scenery and fre- 
quent mental grasping after good things. Mr. Winthrop, we 


repeat, having died prematurely and sadly, a sort of wake is | 


being held by his friends (and publishers) over his literary re 
mains, at which the public sympathetically assists. Had he 
lived to go through and profit by a course of severe criticism, 
he might have gained an enduring place in letters. 





Judging from the contents of a packet sent us by 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton and Co., of Boston, that firm must have 
a specialty for Episcopal works; and we must say that the 
samples now before us exhibit no small amount of taste. A 


: - ~ ~ A | > . 2 ial s . »j ~aaive 4 
Do you ask| ridden. That M. About is an advanced Liberal is certain ; but | the people. Memorial statues to be impressive should be sim- 
The cava-| his advanced liberalism is of the flexible kind, which admits of 


ple and great, and perhaps the only two which really fulfil 
the qualities of a courtier. It is thought, moreover, that the | their — end—which nd to recal the man and not simply 
“manifestation” of the students was meant less for him than | '0 SaUsfy connolsseurs—are -accngliny ad ~ Sok Ee 
for an illustrious person who, little as he may deserve it, is un- | — capital, and ot ~—— = the Place V enddme. The 
happily one of the most unpopular men in France or out of it. | a “5 — 1 has bert inhabitants a visible his- 
A letter in the Progrés of Lyons, evidently written by an eye | ory. A mig nty column, of y as the resources would allow, 
witness, makes some allusion to this tact :— , ; he a ogee by . — — hen pe yo Lea 

“1 don't know whether M, Edmond About was invited to the | “228 be the nearest approac 1 toa memorial simple yet grand 


grand ball at the Tuileries, but it appears that he was invited to enough to exhaust a national contribution. 
the grand dinner given yesterday at the Palais Royal by Prince Na- 
poleon, when doubtless every consolation was lavished on the 
author of ‘Gaetana.’ He had need of these consolations. The 
second performance of this play at the Odéon was still more stormy 
than the first. A dozen persons were arrested. The tumult con- 
tinued even after the performance outside the Odéon, and the 
crowds had to be dispersed by force. The subscribers of the Con- 
stitutionnel, on leaving the theatre, admitted that the struggle was 
carried on to the second act, but after that it was impossible. 
Though the house was filled (it being Sunday) with a special audi- 
ence habitually pacific, the piece had no more success than on the 
previous evenings. It is a significant event, of which every one 
talks, and at which, I must add, every one rejoices. It is remarked 


The only objec- 


tion to such a design is the idea which reserves such a memo- 


rial rather to those who have illustrated English history than 


to those enshrined in the affection of the English people. It 


is the reign of Victoria, not of the Prince, which history will 


commemorate, 


The design must be architectural, and, on the whole, we 
cannot but think the idea of a simple but stately Palace of In- 
dustry at Kensington, to be used for the Museum with which 
the Prince so eagerly connected himself, would be the best ex- 
pression of the national impulse. ‘The need of such a hall has 
nothing to do with the matter, but it would have every circun- 
stance of appropriateness. It was a favourite idea of the de- 


that the journals are not favourable to M. About, and that none of | ceased Prince, one in which his multiform knowledge and 
the writers of feuilletons have any pity for him, excepting only M. | variously cultivated taste would have had full expression, and 
Sareey and M. About himself (in the Constitutionnel. ) one which he would have rejoiced to see carried out in his ho- 
The hostility of the audience has been so strongly and re-| nour. The statue will then have its fitting resting-place—if 
peatedly expressed that M. About’s play has been doubtless | sitting, as it should be, alone in the entrance-hall ; if equestrian, 
withdrawn from the Odéon, as it no longer appears in the | in front of the grand doorway. The building will be one ac- 
theatrical advertisements.—Jbid, 10th. ceasible to the whole body of the people, as much appreciated 
A letter to ourselves by the last steamer from Paris alludes | by a Cornishman as a Londoner, and, therefore, a fitting object 
| to this affair, in these brief but significant words: “ L’opinion for a national contribution. Above all, there will be no vio- 
: ogee : " - lent straining of the public thought, no effort required to per- 
publique se réveille un peu; la jeunesse des écoles vient de | ceive the congruity between the character of the Prince and 
siffler la Gattana d’ About et de donner un charivari a ce | the nation’s expression of regret for the loss it has sustained. 
~willasse Césarien.” The nation looked to the Prince as the Minister of Art and In- 
| dustry, and it is under that idea, so often thought and so seldom 
MEMORIAL TO THE PRINCE CONSORT. ~—_ that his monument should be reared.—Spectator, 
There is a very sincere desire onnaee classes of English-| . —_—- > —— 
men to raise a monument to the late Prince Consort, worthy | ry Rs "ENTURE 
at once of his career and their regrets, and a very decided per- | MARTYRS TO ADVENTURE. 
| plexity how to do it. A month has already been expended in | The last mail from Melbourne brings us the painful intelli- 
| discussion more or less vigorous, and still no decision has been gence that a few more names have been added to the long list 
| reached, or we may say even attempted. The public meeting of martyrs in the cause of scientific inquiry. Geographical 
| held at the Mansion House, on Tuesday last, was numerous, | discovery in Australia has been marked of late years by a se- 
jenthusiastic, and liberal. Four thousand pounds was sub-| ries of tragedies, and the fate of Mr. Burke and his companions 
scribed on the spot, and the committees formed all over the | is but a repetition of the melancholy histories of Kennedy and 
country will probably bring the collection up to a figure sel-| of Leichardt. There appears, however, in this case to have 





—_-- + 








Translation of the Syriac Peshito Version of the Psalias of David,| dom approached by a testimonial voluntarily raised in honour | been more than the ordinary amount of mismanagement in the 
with notes and annotations thickly sprinkled with Hebrew and | Of @ deceased Prince. But the meeting separated with only a | conduct of the expedition, and one at least of the subordinates 
oe a 2 . tre | partial decision as to the character of the memorial. is by his own account stands convicted eit i i 

Syriac characters, is indeed beyond our appreciation; but a = motte? It is to| by & ands convicted either of gross incapacity 


new and charming edition of the Lyra Germanica, in small 
octavo, is as beautiful in its typography and illustrations, as it 
is in itselfa most noble contribution to Christian literature. 
Gleaned, to the number of one hundred or thercabouts, from 


| be “monumental,” a phrase which implies, according to the or of culpable negligence. We are forced to believe that there 
explanation of the Bishop of London, that it is not to be a is something radically wrong in the system on which explor- 
mere piece of utility,—a scheme, that is, for using the name of | ing parties are fitted out and organised at the Antipodes when 
| the departed Prince to levy charitable contributions on all who | we reflect that the North American continent, though peo- 
admired his character. The decision, so far, is a sound one,| pled by hordes of fierce and wily savages, and presenting 
and marks, we sincerely hope, the spread of broader principles | formidable obstacles to travel, in the shape of wide tracts of 


the voluminous collection of German Protestant Hymns made | of utility among the middle classes of Great Britain. Nothing | waterless desert, has been surveyed from the Atlantic to the 


by the Chevalier Bunsen and translated by Catherine Wink- 
worth several years ago, these masterpieces of devotional 
poetry have a double claim on public regard. Powerful, 
earnest, simple, and often irresistibly winning, they are emi- 
nently adapted to cheer and to strengthen those who tread 
“ the narrow path ;’ while the cold critic, who views such a 
volume only from the literary stand-point, may well pause in 
admiration before the unquestionable fidelity and grace, with 
which the strength and the sweetness of the Lutheran and 
other sacred-song writers of Germany have been rendered.— 
Less elaborately got up and ornamented is the Lyra Domestica, 
a singularly neat duodecimo, translated from the “ Psaltery and 
Harp” of C. J. P. Spitta by Richard Massie, with additional 
selections by the Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D. Glancing at 
at the contents, we may repeat much of the praise awarded to 
the “ Lyra Germanica.” 

—s eee 
“MANIFESTATION” AGAINST EDMOND ABOUT. 
M. Edmond About, the well-known writer, has had a signal 

defeat at the Odéon Theatre. A play of his called the “ Gae- 
tana” was played there, and hissed from the first act to the last 
with equal energy and perseverance. It was repeated three 
or fourtimes with the same unpleasant accompaniment. 
The hissing and hooting reached the highest pitch on Mon- 
day t. A band of young men, students of the schools 
Latin, proceeded, after the performance was 





| 


can be more offensive to any sound judgment than the uncon- | Pacific without the recurrence of any such wholesale disaster 
scious contempt for individual excellence which really dic-|as the one now reported. The difficulties encountered by 


| tates “utilitarian” memorials, scholarships, funds, hospitals, 
and even, though in a less degree, monumental churches. We 
strive to keep green the memory of great men, not merely as 
an honour to them, but as the highest form of instruction for 
coming generations, to whom that ever living name is to be 
an incentive and an example. A stimulus applied to men’s 
hearts is infinitely more valuable than any possible aid offered 
to their brains, or comfort to their bodies, and Nelson’s name 
| does to-day more to man our navy than a million spent on a 
| second Greenwich Hospital could possibly have effected. Any- 
thing, therefore, which for a moment diverts the mind of the 
| observer from its subject, which forces details upon his notice, 
| or interferes with his true conception of the character to be 
| honoured, tends, pro tanto, to deprive the memorial of its tru- 
| est and highest utility. Peoplesquabble over a “ Fund” with- 
out a thought of him in whose honour it was collected, and it 
is not from the Wellington ovr that our children will gain 
their conception of the hero of Waterloo. A hospital keeps 
no memory alive, and even a college, though a new college 
founded at one of the Universities for the cultivation of pure 
literature would, in many respects, have a special appropriate- 
ness, still brings its founder home too exclusively to a class. 
| We want something at once original, visible, impressive, and 
| calculated to endure for generations to come. hat is it to 


a 


ions yet put forward, we take that of im- 
from t to be on the whole the very 


| Ofall the 
|rorst” Tt iiieo sors f appropriateness, and its 

| worst. 0} , and i 8 ive- 
“nese is of a very different kind, What hed the Prine Consort 








Colonel Fremont in his journeys to the Rocky Mountains were 
more appalling than any which are to be met with between 
Melbourne and the Gulf of Carpentaria, the extent of unsettled 
country to be traversed was greater, his men endured the hor- 
rors of thirst on the plains and were nearly overwhelmed b 
snow in the highlands: but even his most disastrous expedi- 
tion was far from being a mere history of suffering and of 
blunders. Since 1846 the Government of the United States 
has sent out numberless explorers to the territories of the Far- 
West, and although in addition to ali the usual perils of the 
wilderness they have been harassed during their operations by 
a race of warriors provided with horses, and in many cases 
with fire-arms, whose attacks are infinitely more formidable 
than the feeble hostilities of the aborigines of Australia, we 
find no instance of a surveying party being murdered en maase 
a oy | down to die in utter misery and despair. 

r. O'Hara Burke left Melbourne in August, 1860, in com- 
mand of a corps of eighteen men, of whom four were officers, 
and three natives of British India, selected on account of their 
presumed knowledge of the habits of the camel. Twenty-seven 
of those animals, besides a number of horses and baggage- 
waggons, composed the caravan, so that it is evident that sup- 
plies for upwards of a year could easily be carried along with 
the party in addition to the necessary implements of the tra- 
veller and the apparatus for scientific observation. Before the 
explorers reached the frontier of the known and settled dis- 
tricts of the colony, discontent and mutiny had broken out, 





not, as it > the teamsters and camel-drivers, 
but among tao efiemnpent enone of the expedition, who might 
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have been expected to show an example of discipline and cor- 
dial co-operation with their chief. Believing himself to be ab- 
solutely indispensable to the success of the enterprise, from the 
fact of his being an authority on the subject of camels, Mr. 
Landells , the second in command, refused to render that im- 
plicit obedience to the captain which is as much a condition 
of safety in the desert as it is on board a vessel at sea. Ac- 
companied by a geologist, who was also a malcontent, he there- 
fore tert the party, taking with him several beasts of burden, 
which perhaps eventually proved a greater loss. 

Upon arriving at Cooper's Creek, in the northern part of the 
colony of South Australia, Mr. Burke divided his men, he him- 
self pushing onward with three companions in the direction of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, leaving the main body in camp in 
charge of a depdt of provisions. To this ill-advised measure 
are to be ascribed most of the calamities which subsequently 
befel the explorers. A judicious and experienced traveller in 
the wilderness dislikes above all things the idea of separating 
himself from his stores, and should a deficiency of means of 
transport render such a course unavoidable he is extremely 
averse to leaving them in custody of men who may die or prove 
careless and untrustworthy ; and it is generally considered pre- 
ferable to bury provisions in the ground, “ taking bearings” to 
the artfully concealed spet. Had Mr. Burke done so, and sent 
the useless members of the party back to Melbourne, he and 
his companions might have found at Cooper’s Creek on their 
return from the painful, but on the whole successful journey to 
Albert River, the means of restoring to vigour their half- 


exhausted frame. Instead of this, they were horror-struck to; Mention names in public. 


find that Brahe, the man left in charge, had grown tired of wait- 
ing and watching at a place which he probably found rather dull, 
and had consequently marched off with his little detachment 
to Menindie, another station on the frontier, where a few of the 
supernumeraries of the expedition had been posted—for what 
reason it is difficult to conceive. Unable to follow the “ trail” 
of the faithless subordinate who had exercised his private judg- 
ment with such unfortunate results, Mr. Burke attempted to 
make his way to the inhabited regions of South Australia, he 
and his men being now entirely destitute of provisions, and 
obliged to seek scanty nourishment in the herbage ot the plain. 
After wandering about for some time in a yain effort to reach 
the abode of human beings, they returned to the Creek, where 
they had previously met with such a bitter disappointment, 
and at which a note had been left by Mr. Burke to indicate his 
movements to any one who might be in search of him. It is 
impossible to read without the Le py indignation that the 
man Brahe had in the meantime paid a flying visit to the spot 
which he ought never to have quitted, but not observing that 
the cache had been disturbed did not think it worth while to 
make any exatnination, and consequently did not see the letter 
on which the lives of three men depended. We do not expect 
that every man should possess the marvellous faculty of the 
Indian or the white trapper of the Far West in discovering 
The faintest track that wandering deer 
. Hath left on blade or dew, 


but it is utterly incomprehensible to us how any one could 
fail to detect some indication of the recent — of three 
men at a place where they had spent several days. An Ameri- 
can backwoodsman, or one of Fremont’s old guides, would have 
been able, at once, to relate the whole history of the party from 
the “sign” visible, and the merest tyro in the accomplishments 
ofthe desert might have seen enough to induce him to —_ 
the hole in the earth which had been set apart as a post-office. 
Unless Brahe and his companions can prove themselves idiots 
they certainly deserve the severest reprehension, and it is to be 
regretted that such heartless and negligent conduct as theirs 
should go unpunished. 

The people of Australia do not appear to excel in the manage- 
ment of exploring, expeditions, and we advise them not to un- 
dertake another until they have sent for assistance to California, 
where many old “ mountain men” are to be found, who would 
be willing to finish the work of discovery on reasonable terms. 
The paucity of animals of the chase in the great Island-conti- 
nent of the Southern Hemisphere has prevented the formation 
amongst the English immigrants, of a class of wandering hunt- 
ers like those who have been the guides and pioneers of the 
scientific men of America. It seemed to have been imagined 
that everything necessary to ensure success had been done 
when camels from Asia had been imported. In spite of this 
animal's well-known powers of endurance, it is by no means 
the most suitable for every description of travel, as it is apt to 
break down in a hilly country, and is perfectly useless on stony 
or muddy ground. The Anglo-Australian appears to ignore 
the good qualities of the mule, which is much more easily 


miles, having only left the station that very day! The one 

survivor was living among the natives and well treated. It is, 

indeed, a deeply tragic but inspiring story, and it speaks well 

| for the “ Democracy” of Victoria that they received the news 

| of the fate of these explorers with as profound a sorrow as if 
| the men had fallen amidst heaps of slain to the sound of drums 

jand trumpets. In the Legislative Assembly at Melbourne, the | 
| Ministers immediately announced their intention to ask for a 

| vote for the erection of a monument to their memory. The 

| Leader of the Opposition moved, and the Secretary of State 

| seconded the motion that the remains of the martyrs should 

| be brought to the capital and honoured with a nationai funeral. 
| We hope we shall be pardoned by our classical readers if we 
j augur well of a Democracy that can pay such honuurs to such 
| heroes.—Daily News. 

a 


PLAYING AT FORGERY. 


Yesterday at 2 o'clock, a remarkable circumstance, involving | 
, an alleged felony, punished by a recent Act of the Legislature | 
with a long term of penal servitude, was brought publicly 
under the notice of the Lord Mayor, at the justice-room of the 
Mansion-house, on the part of the Governor and Company of 
| the Bank of Eagiand, and in the public interest. Mr. Fresh- 
field, the eminent solicitor to the Bank, attended to make a 
| Statement, having apprised the Lord Mayor beforehand of his 
wish to do so, and that, for reasons which had weighed with 
the authorities at the Bank, it was not deemed desirable to | 
He was accompanied by Mr. 
Heather, solicitor, of Paternoster-row, and by Mr. Coe, super- 
intendent of the Bank-note printing department at the Bank 
} of England, the latter of whom produced an engraving on 
| porcelain of a £5 note executed in all its details with singular 
fidelity. The material on which it was engraved was said to 
| have formed the lid of an inkstand, of foreign manufacture, in | 
porcelain, and divided into compartments, which had been 
| bought for 10s. at a shop in London, and copies of which 
had been exposed for sale for some days past. The engraving 
| represented a note, dated the 2d of February, 1861, with a fue 
simile of the well-known signature “ W. P. Gattie.” It was 
numbered K-I 83026, and bore imitations of all the usual or- 

namentations and watermarks of an ordinary £5 note. 

Mr. Freshfield, addressing the Lord Mayor, said,—The Go- 
vernor and Company of the Bank of England have requested 
me to make a communication to your Lordship, touching an 
occurrence which has taken place within the last few days in 
the city of London. A respectable tradesman called at the 
Bank on Saturday last, and, producing a plate in porcelain, on 
which was engraved a fue simile of a Bank of England note, 
inquired of the authorities whether there could be any objec- 

| tion to his selling such an article. He was told, of course, it 
| Was a serious offence to be in possession or to dispose of any 
such article—that, in fact, it amounted to a felony by statute. He 
| was asked where he gotit. He replied that he bought it of a 
| foreign merchant of high respectability in the city. A reference 
| was immediately made, on the part of the Bank, to the merchant 
| in question, who at first could not be persuaded there was any 
| offence in having such a thing in his possession, but on con- 
|sulting his solicitor, a very respectable gentleman, now in| 
‘court, he was convinced that its possession was a grave offence 
in law, and he not only voluntarily came forward and offered 
to give up all the plates in his keeping, which amount to 15, 
but also undertook to recover, if possible, any that had been 
| sold, of which there were several. He stated, in fact, that he 
| had received them from a foreign correspondent abroad for | 
| sale, and that he had disposed of them in the ordinary way ot 
| business, and with no knowledge whatever that any offence 
| was involved in the transaction. Under these circumstances, 
your Lordship will see that so far there is no occasion for in- 
tervention on your part to arrest an offence from which the 
party in question has voluntarily agreed to desist; but the Go- 
vernor and Company of the Bank feel that the circumstances 
ought to be made known to your Lordship, with the view to 
| publicity being afforded to them, in order to the prevention of 
a species of offence susceptible of very injurious consequences 
to the community. Your Lordship musi see that the engra- 
ving, a copy of which is before you, might be transferred to 
paper, po | of course the great resemblance it bears to the notes 
of the Bank of England might lead to very serious results. 
Moreover, there has been recently a disposition on the part of 
the public to imitate the bank-note in some of its smaller fea- 
| tures—occasionally in its general appearance, though rarely as 
a whole ; and, in some cases, the issue even of notes of “ Ele- 
gance,” as they are called, and of other flash paper, not en- 
| titled to be regarded as imitations of the bank-notes, has been 


managed, and is equally entitled to be regarded as the “ship of made the medium of fraud on illiterate and ignorant persons, 


the desert.” 

We cannot help remarking also that there must have been 
some strange oversight in the provisioning of Mr. Burke’s party, 
as we find that he and his companions were afflicted with scurvy, 
a disease which modern discoveries in medicine and dietetics 
have rendered so easily preventible, that its occurrence among 
men supposed to be furnished with everything that money 
could supply is a disgrace to the intelligence of those who fitted 
them out. We trust that the people of Australia will learn 
wisdom from the blunders of the past, and that we shall not 
again hear of lives uselessly sacrificed in the explorations which 
must yet be made in order to complete the survey of the conti- 
nent.— Examiner, Jan. 18. 





| especially in cases of countrymen coming up to London. For 

| these reasons the Governors have felt it their duty to bring this 
subject under your consideration in the public interest. Your 
Lordship is doubtless aware that by the 17th section of the 24th 
and 25th Victoria, cap. 98, an Act passed in the last Session of 
Parliament for consolidating the law relating to the crime of 
forgery, it is enacted that,— 

| “Whoever, withouf lawful authority or excuse,shall engrave 
or in anywise make upon any plate whatsoever, or upon any 
wood, stone, or other material, any word, number, figure, de- 

| vice, character, or ornament the impression taken from which 
shall resemble, or apparently be intended to resemble, any part 
of a bank-note, bank bill of exchange, or bank post-bill of the 

| Governor and Company of the Bank of England, or of the Go- 





There is a touching parallel between this last exploring ex- | Ye™nor and Company of the Bank of Ireland, or of any other 
pedition across Australia and the last Polar expedition. Frank- | body corporate, Company, or persons Carrying on the business 
lin and his comrades died one by one, all but in sight of the | Of bankers ; or shall use or knowingly have in his custody or 


long-sought sea. 


Burke and his comrades of the Australian P088¢ssion any such plate, wood, stone, or other material, or 


exploration sunk one by one under hardships and privations, | “®Y other instrument or device for the impressing or taking 


succumbed after their great object was attained. 


hey had | @pon any paper or other material any word, number, figure, 


crossed a parched and stony desert into a “ well-grassed and | Character, or ornament which shall resemble, or apparently be 
well-watered country” beyond, and had penetrated from sea imtended to resemble, any part of a bank-note, bank bill of ex- 


to sea, 


It was on their return to the point of their departure, 


change, or bank post-bill of the Governor and Company of the 


and when almost within hail of the settled districts, that they | Bank of England, or of the Governor of the Bank of Ireland, or 


succumbed ; their scanty supplies exhausted, their camels and | 
horses broken down, killed and eaten; themselves reduced to | 
skin and bone, mere shadows of the men who had started full | 
of hope and courage. First one sank and died, the others strug- 

gled on, but too weak to trace distinctly their returning track, 

and while searching parties were making ready at Melbourne, 

the leader of the explorers and another of his comrades were 

slowly dying. Of the three who parted for a while to seek for | 
provisions trom the natives, one returned companionless, and 

was finally discovered almost at the point of death by Mr. 

Howitt. 

It is impossible to read without emotion the last simple 
records of these enduring men. “We reached the shores of 
Carpentaria,” writes Mr. Burke, “on February 11th, 1861. 
Terribly disappointed at finding the party here gone.” These | 
are the last words of a man dyingofhunger. “The party here | 
gone” were the depot party whom the explorers had ex- | 
pasted to Send ot Cooper’s Creek, on their return. When these | 
ast words were written, the depot party were within 14! 


of any such other body corporate, company, or person as afore- 
said: or shall knowingly offer, utter, dispose of, or put off, or 
have in custody or possession a paper or other material upon 
which there shall be an impression of any such matter as afore- 
said shall be guilty of felony, and, being convicted thereof, 
shall be liable, at the discretion of the Court, to be kept in penal 
servitude for any term not exceeding 14 years and not less than 
three years, or to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding two 
years with or without hard labour and with or without solitary 
confinement.” 

That, my Lord, is the present state of the law on the subject. 
The Legislature, you perceive, has thought fit to repress any 
disposition to imitate the bank-note in its first inception. They, 
therefore, make it penal to imitate any part of it or any of its 
ornamentation. Of course, it is a more serious offence to imi- 
tate the whole. The Governor and Com of the Bank, 
having the duty imposed on them of putti force the law 
in this through the public authorities of the country, 
feel it to be as much incumbent on them to arrest, by preven- 
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tion, any disposition to violate thelaw as by public prosecution 
to inflict punishment for its actual violation. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I think your Lordship will feel I am only doin 
what is right in stating the facts to you as they have oce : 
with the view that the public may well know what is the law 
on this subject, and how far they are prohibited by penal en- 
actment, from entering upon any attempts to imitate an instru- 
ment which plays so great a part in the public monetary cir- 
culation of the country. In the present instance, as I am 
happy to be able to inform your Lordship, the act would seem 
to have been done unwittingly, and the parties concerned have 
volunteered to do all they can to prevent injury resulting from 
it; but I think your Lordship will feel that I have not need- 
lessly occupied your time in making known what has happened, 
in the hope of preventing its occurrence, or development in a 
more dangerous form. 

The Lord Mayor presumed it was not alleged that the plate 
in question was engraved with the knowledge or at the instance 
of the persons who were found in possession of it—Mr. Fresh- 
field said not at all. On the contrary, he was quite satisfied 
that they were highly respectable merchants in this city, that 
they received the plates by way of consignment from abroad, 
and that they had no idea it was any offence to have such things 
in their possession or to sell them. Besides they had promised 
to give up all their stock of them, and their solicitor was now 
in court for that purpose. That being so, although a clear in- 
fringement of the statute had been committed, he could not ask 
his Lordship’s intervention in the matter. 

Mr. Coe, Superintendent of the Bank-note Printing Depart- 
ment, stated in answer to the Lord Mayor that he had no doubt 
that a copper-plate engraving was made in the first instance, 
and that an impression from that plate was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the piece of porcelain before the Court, and reprodu- 
ced upon it in the form it now presented. 

The Lord Mayor.—We know from experience that many 
things designed with an innocent intent are capable of being 
perverted to mischievous purposes. Could this porcelain plate 
have been so used as to produce a bank-note that might have 
deceived anyone ? 

Mr. Coe said,—Unquestionably it could. The engraving was 
quite equal to many of the best forgeries of the bank-note. 
Besides, people were so accustomed to count notes from the 
corner containing the word “ five” that there had been many 
instances in which flash notes had been passed by being merely 
placed at intervals among genuine ones. 

Some further conversation of no public interest took place 
on the subject, at the conclusion of which the Lord Mayor 
said the possession of such a plate came clearly within the scope 
of the statute, as argued by Mr. Freshfield, and had the Bank 
authorities deemed it desirable to charge the persans in ques- 
tion with the offence of possession he should have felt it his duty 
to commit them for trial. 

With that the matter ended, and the whole of the copies of 
the engraving at present available were given up to the Solici- 
tor of the Bank.— London paper, Jan. 8. 


= : 
iS SHE A LADY? 


Certainly not the least amusing part of that wonderful or- 
ganisation of modern cleverness, the Times newspaper, is that 
which is devoted to the letters of correspondents who make it 
their duty to ventilate and comment upon social matters ot 
minor importance. This, indeed, is the only part of modern 
journalism which recalls to memory the days of the old Speeta- 
tor, Rambler, and Tattler,when “Sempronia” addressed Mr. Spec- 
tator upon the subject of hooped petticoats, and was straight- 
way replied to by “ Sophonisha ;” whereupon there rushed into 
the field, brandishing fans and crowquills, and all the delicate 
artillery of feminine literary warfare, a whole host of fair 
“ Philo-Sempronias” and “ Anti-Sophonisbas,” until such time 
as Mr. Spectator saw fit to put an end to the brawl by shutting 
his door and his pages to the sweet, but noisy combatants. 

The last subject of this kind let loose in the Times for free 
discussion, is the liability of ladies to insult when walking in 
the streets of the metropolis. It was started in the following 
letter :— 

Sin,—I have just come with my family from a large provincial 
town, to reside in London, and was a good deal surprised to learn 
from several friends here that I must be guarded in permitting my 
daughters (just out of theirteens) to walk in the sake or even go 
“a shopping,” without protection in the shape of a servant, or one 
of their brothers, younger or older, as London was infested by a 
number of ili-conditioned blackguards who made it a business to in- 
sult and terrify young ladies by following them, and even being dar- 
ing enough at times to attempt to speak to them. I confess ] was 
so incredulous about such cowardly lasciviousness, that I did not 
think it necessary to interdict my girls from walking, even in pairs, 
without some protection ; but to-night on my return home I was 
roused to no ordinary pitch of indignation when one of my younger 
daughters, who had been shopping witha relative of hers, a lady 
upwards of thirty years of age, told me that in Oxford-street a 
young fellow in the garb of a gentleman kept walking before and 
behind them alternately for some time, and at last had the audaci- 
ty to come alongside aad make some observation, when the ladies 
took shelter in a stationer’s shop and the genteel ruffian immedi- 
ately disappeared. Now, Sir, I appeal to you to give publicity to 
my complaint, in order that it may direct attention to this deplo- 
rable phase of London life, and probably the scoundrels may dread 
the possibility of exposure. The advice I have given to my daugh 
ters in case of any future persecution is to subdue their alarm as 

‘much as possible, and as soon as they can see a policeman to ask 
his protection, and give the mongter in charge. However small may 
be the punishment which a magistrate can inflict, I shall at all 
events tind out the fellow’s whereabouts, and if 1 don’t manage 
within twelve hours afterwards to give him the sorest skinful of 
bones in all London, my name will be unworthy of the venerable 
title of PATERFAMILIAS FROM THE PROVINCES. 
There is much in this letter to provoke no slight amount ot 
amusement. The doughty “ Paterfamilias” who is blest with 
such a host of fair daughters that he can send them out to pro- 
menade “even in pairs,” and speak of them in such an indefi- 
nite manner, that the imagination at once calls up visions of a 
vast bevy of blooming beauties, ranging “in squadrons and 
platoons,” from about five-and-thirty to seven years of age, 
must, beyond all question, be a redoubtable individual ; and in 
order that he may assuage his manly rage and gratify his taste 
for inflicting skinstul of sore bones, he had perhaps better be 
informed that the name of the individual who presumed to 
testify his too frank admiration of provincial beauty by addres- 
sing the young ladies of Oxiford-street is strongly suspected to 
have been either Thomas Sayers or James Mace. But whether 
he carries out his redoubtable intentions against the delinquents 
or not, we may presume to offer a few observations on the sub- 
ject, and to suggest that the fault may not, after all, be exclu- 
sively that of “ genteel ruffians” mentioned in the letter. That 
such is the case seems, indeed, to be the opinion of a lady who 
replied to “ Paterfamilias” shortly after the appearance of his 






















letter m the Times : 

Sir,—In answer to the general accusation brought against 
my countryman by your correspondent in the Times of to-day, 
“Paterfamilias from the Provinces,” allow me to say a few 
.words in their defence by recording my own experience. 
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1862. 


During the last eighteen months I have been in the constant 
habit of traversing Oxford street alone, circumstances prevent- 
ing my being able to procure an escort in the shape of a brother 
or a servant, and never have I received the slightest incivility 
from my chivalrous countrymen. If young ladies from the 
country, being anxious to discover what head-dress is most | 
fashionable, or to what degree of circumference the present | 
style of dress extends, will walk down Oxford street dressed 
in red cloaks and pork-pie hats with white feathers (a dress 
most suitable for the country, but hardly consistent with the 
quiet demeanour necessary for walking in the streets of Lon- 
don), they cannot expect to escape the notice of those few des- 
picable idlers, unworthy the name of men, who take advan- 
iage of the weakness of women whom they ought to feel it 
their duty to protect. No doubt, a longer experience of Lon- 
don will show the young ladies in question that it lies greatly 
in their own power, by attention to quiet dress and behaviour, 
to prevent such annoyance, and “ Paterfamilias” will be spared 
the necessity of displaying his knightly prowess. I enclose 
my name and address, which I request you not to publish. I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, PUELLA. 

Herein, we believe, lies the real explanation of “ Paterfa- 
milias’s” grievance. If ladies will dress as ladies, we will an- 
swer for it that their chance of being insulted in the London 
streets is very remote indeed. * A lady may be sure 
that if she attracts unusual notice in the streets, and is stared 
at and addressed by strangers, she has got something on which 
identifies her with the class for which she is mistaken. The 
remedy is easy, andin her own hand. Let her eschew con- 
spicuous apparel (enormous crinolines included), and she will 
find the modesty of her dress a better protection than even the 
oaken baton of stout “ Paterfamilias."—7he Field. 
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Tue RarLways or THE Worip.—A laborious and interest* 
ing statistical article on this subject appears in the Engineer of 
the 3rd ult., from which we select a few results. The actual 
extent of railway now open throughout the whole world is pro- 
bably about 70,000 miles; and the capital expenditure nearly 
one billion one hundred and seventy millions sterling. This 
vast sum has almost wholly been raised and expended within 
twenty-five years. The share of this immense capital which 
this country and its colonies have expended appears to be up- 
wards of four hundred and seventeen millions sterling; and 
the miles of open railway on which it has been expended 
amount to 14,277. On the continental railways, four hundred 
and seventy-six millions and a half sterling have been expended 
on 22,692 ‘miles of open railway. On the North and South 
American continents, exclusive of British possessions, about 
two hundred and fifty-seven millions and a quarter sterling 
have been laid out on 32,102 miles of open railway. India is 
included, of course, with the British possessions. Thirty-four 
millions and nearly a half sterling have been expended in India 
on 1,408 miles of open railway; and upwards of twenty mil- 
lions and a half in Canada, on 1,826 miles of open railway. 
Nearly ten millions have been already expended in Victoria, on 
183 miles of open railway ; but in such cases as those of Victo- 
ria and India, works in progress are included in the expendi- 
ture named. 

France has expended upwards of one hundred and eighty- 
four millions and a half on 6,147 miles of open railway ; Prus- 
sia, forty-four millions and upwards on 3,162 miles of open 
railway; Austria, forty-five millions and a quarter on 3,165 
miles ; Spain, twenty-six millions on 1,450 miles; Italy, twenty- 
five millions on 1,350 miles; Russia, forty-three millions and 
upwards on 1,289 miles; Belgium, eighteen millions on 955 
miles; Switzerland, ten millions on 600 miles; Egypt, four 
millions on 204 miles; the United States, one hundred and 
ninety-three millions and a half on 22,384 miles; the confede- 
rate states, nearly forty-nine millions on 8,784 miles; Brazil, 
five millions on 111 miles and others in progress; and so on. 
—English paper. 


Exormovs Law Costs.—The London corespondent of Ariss 
Birmingham Gazette says:—T he inquiry into the alleged insanity 
of Mr. W. F. Windham costs something like £160 per hour, or 
three guineas a minute. Mr. M. Chambers, Mr. Field, and Mr. 
Hume Williams are the counsel for the petitioners—General 
Windham and others. Mr. Chambers’ brief is marked 500 
guineas, and he has a “ refresher” of fifty cuineas each day, and 
a ten guinea consultation fee every evening. Mr. Field’s briet 
is 130 guineas, with a “ refresher” of ten guineas per day ; and 
Mr. Williams has an equal dewcewr. Sir H. Cairns is the 
“leader” for Mr. Wyndham, his brief is also marked at 500 
guineas, and his “ refresher” is equal to that of Mr. Chambers. 
He has a consultation fee of twenty guineas each evening. 
Mr. Karslake, Sir Hugh’s first officer, received £150 with his 
brief, and his refresher is twenty guineas a day. Mr. Mil- 
ward is the junior on the Windham side, but his fee is 
not a very extensive one Mr. Coleric who appears 
for Mrs. Windham, has only thirty guineas marked on 
his brief, but his “ refresher,” it is understood, bears a larger 
proportion to the actual sum on the brief than that of any of 
the other legal gentlemen engaged in the case. Mr. Charles 
Russell merely “ watches” the inquiry on behalf of Lady So- 
phia Giubelei, mother of the alleged Junatic, and of his fees I 
have no reliable knowledge. 
69 guineas per diem—or £3 3s. to each of the 23jurymen. The 
expenses of the witnesses are very great, inasmuch as they have 
been brought from all parts of the country—and some even 
from Russia, Spa, Paris, and Switzerland. The average cost 
of each witness is £110! 


























A Lesson From THE Lire or LAcorpatre.—Lacordaire 
was unquestionably a man of genius, and gifted with no ordi- 
nary power of giving that genius expression and effect in elo- 
quent speech. But never was the adage “genius is allied to 
madness” more forcibly illustrated than in him. Lacordaire 
Was not a dreamer, like De Quincey; nor a thinker, like 
Goethe ; nor an earnest priest, like Massillon ; nor a vigorous 
logician, like Bourdaloue. He had imagination, eloquence, 
and reading, but very little learning. He gained a living, but 
not a true reputation. He has secured nothing approaching 
to fame. Few contemporaneous Parisians will care to remem- 
ber him, and their children will barely learn that he ever lived. 

et his death has made a sensation, and very considerable 
Space in every newspaper has been devoted to an estimate of 
his genius and a history of his career. Why did this remark- 
able man so frequently change his opinions, retract and repeat 
his dogmas—turn actor, lawyer, priest, monk, and legislator— 
i so rapid a succession? W hy dissatisfied, if not disgusted, 
im turn with each? Finally, why die prematurely a heart- 
broken, disappointed, and disconsolate man? The secret of 
all was vanity and love of fame, combined, of necessity, with 
Want of earnestness of purpose and unity of aim. This is, we 
believe, the key to his character, the secret of his sorrows, and 
the real solution of those Protean shapes in which his chequered 
life so rapidly expressed itself. He yearned for éclat, he 
Chiefly renown. In the gown of the advocate or in the 
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white flannel of the Dominican friar, in the pulpit, at the Bar, 
or in the academy, it was his grand and ceaseless effort to re- 
produce himself; to glorify himself; to hear his words in the 
echoing praises of the crowd, and see himself reflected in the 
admiring countenances of Parisian audiences.—London Review. 





Tue BaTTLe OF THE STARCHES.—But, after all, the great 
object of advertising is not only to attract the victim's atten- 
tion, or to obtain a place in his memory, but to secure his con- 
tidence as well. The days for mere assertion have passed away. 
The public, warned by many mishaps, insist upon evidence. 
It is of no use simply to asseverate, with many additional su- 
perlatives, that your article is the finest in the world, or that it 
is creating an extraordinary excitement among all classes of 
Her Majesty's subjects. The public require testimonials to the 
fact. Aud the mere testimonials from mythical Browns and 
tobinsons, or suffering Mrs Harrises, which are dated vaguely 
“ Manchester,” no longer carry the weight they possessed of 
old. What the public like to have isa voucher from some per- 
son whose intelligence and morality are attested by the uner- 
ring criterion of his having a handle to hisname. Before they 
buy an article, they insist on being satisfied that somebody with 
a title has bought it before them. The demand has produced a 
corresponding supply ; and has called into prominence a section 
of the peerage who, but for this avenue to honour, might have 
languished in obscurity. If frequency of mention in contem- 
porary literature is any test of celebrity, the Earl of Aldborough 
enjoyed a renown before which the names of Peel and Russell 
pale. Another noble lord, who now represents an important 
midland county, won his early spurs in the list of fame as 
sponsor to the merits of a popular corn-cutter. The blue rib- 
bon of the advertising world is, of course, some connexion, 
however indirect, with Royalty. The palace groom or the 
palace laundress is more valuable even than a —— earl or 
a corn-afflicted viscount. Even the testimonials of that my- 
thical department which calls itself the Board of Green Cloth, 
and appears to have survived the wreck of ages for no other 


end than to puff west-end tradesmen, are proudly displayed as | 


vouchers of commercial caste. 

But there are dangers which beset the advertiser in these 
lofty regions. The heights of the art are — and 
slippery. We regret to say that these exalted personages 
show a smartness in their dealings which we should not have 

; anticipated in persons of their position. We do not refer 
| merely to the comrades and decoy-ducks of “ Peter Morrison, 
Managing-director.” A higher name iscompromised. It pains 
us to have to announce that there are features of shameful du- 
| plicity in the conduct of the Sovereign's laundress. At least, 
| if she has behaved asa straightforward British laundress should 
| do, she has been grievously belied. We refer to that great ad- 
| vertising contest which is known among the trade as the “ Bat- 
| tle of the Starches.” Her Majesty's laundress is naturally the 
| umpire to whom all the competitors appeal ; and we regret to 
| say that she is in the habit of sending each of them successively 
}away with the assurance that his starch is the best she has 
ever used. At least, we find our old friend, Mr. Harper 
Twelvetrees, announcing, with his accustomed amplitude of 
style, that Briggs’ Ausuralian starch is “ used exclusively by 
her Majesty’s lace-dresser, by the laundress at Buckingham- 
pom, and by thousands of families throughout the kin, ( om.” 
| But, side by side with this triumphant assurance, almost in the 
next column, we read that, “ The ladies are respectfully in- 
formed that Glenfield’s patent starch is exclusively used in the 
| Royal laundry ; and her Majesty’s laundress says, that although 
‘she has tried other powder starches, she has found none of 
|them equal to the Gientield.” It is evident that, like Mac- 
heath, she could be happy with either, were tother dear 
| stiffener away. But this inconstancy, to call it by no harsher 
name, must not goon. A certain license of caprice she has in 
virtue of her sex. But the season of flirtation must close at 
last. She must make up her mind to take one or other of 
them for better for worse, for stiffer for limper, for bluer for 
yellower. At least she must not tell both the suitors that they 
enjoy her exclusive favour. She has no right to expose the 
sensitive Mr. Twelvetrees to the suspicion of having possibly 
used an inaccurate expression. As we observe that in another 
column, in addition to all his other advertisements, he adver- 
tuses to preach on Sunday evenings to the working classes, his 
good name ought not to betrifled with.— 7he Art of Advertising. 


Tue Huncry Masx.—The late Empress of Russia, it is well 
known, was so passionately fond of dancing, that the excessive 
indulgence in that pastime wrought seriously on her constitu- 
tion, and afflicted her with a pulmonary complaint from which 
she never recovered. During the winter season, balls, routs, and 
bals masqués followed each other in such rapid succession that 
the vicinity of the Zimnoy Drorecz (Winter Palace) looked as 
gay and lively as do the public places during the Carnival 
time in Italy. Frequently the number of guests invited, especi- 
ally at the bals masqués, exceeded a couple of thousand, and on 
such occasions dancing usually commenced at nine in the 
evening, and lasted almost without interruption to a late hour 
(four o'clock) in the morning. During the whole of the night 
nearly all the carriages of the guests used to remain stationed 
betore the gate of the palace, waiting the convenient departure 
of the respective owners or families. ° 

On one occasion the cold was so intense as nearly to freeze 
}to death the poor grooms and coachmen attending on the 
| vehicles outside the palace-gate. 

invention, and one of the fraternity at last hit upon a trick to 
relieve their common calamity. He repaired to a neighbouring 
shop where all the paraphernalia of masquerade were to be 
had, and borrowing a mask, domino, &c., with which he decked 
himself, he walked boldly up the stairs (the sentinel naturally 
taking him as one of the imperial guests); he entered the large 
illuminated hall, where from the rooms to the right, gay music 
and dancing greeted his ear, while from those on the left, t 

delicious odour of savoury viands and beverages charmed his 
olfactory organ. As may be easily imagined, he followed his 
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nose—as the saying is—and entering the refreshment rooms. | 200 families eer . : * 
- r - . are & ove enice in these Wo . 
he made a dash at the solid dishes spread out upon the buffet =e © employed at Venice in rks; and in the 


before him, washing them down with tumblers of wine and 
spirits of the choicest quality, not neglecting the boiling 
coffee and chocolate that were hissing a welcome to him. 
Having thus satisfied and warmed his inner man, he rushed 
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Highness!” The Prince stepped aside, and allowed the new- 
comer to approach the sideboard, at which he did not fail to 
partake plentifully. Astonished at the all-devouring appari- 
tion before him, the Prince followed him out of the room, and 
his suspicions being strengthened by seeing the glutton about 
descending the door-steps instead of wending his way to the 
ball-room, he stopped him, saying: “ Friend, who are you?” 
The poor fellow thus taken in corpus delicti, fell upon his knees, 
confessed his own sins and those of his fraternity, and begged 
for pardon, alleging in extenuation the strong temptation they 
were under in the severe frost. The Prince laughed outright 
at the capital joke, which formed an excellent topic for con- 
versation in the imperial circle, but ended in an imperial ukase 


>| —* To hand food and drink on all such occasions to the coach- 


men outside.” M. 

GEORGE CANNING AND 11s Mornen.—tIt is not a little eu- 
rious that the “ Peerages” make no mention of this lady by 
name, the editors contenting themselves with the remark that 
the future Premier's father, by an imprudent marriage, incurred 
the displeasure of his parents and the penalty of disinheritance. 
The name of the lady in question was Costello. After the mar- 
riage her husband entered as a stadent at the Temple; but, 
borne down by the neglect and oppression of his family—who 
boasted to have been settled at Foxcote in Worcestershire 
from a fabulously remote period—he soon died in almost des- 
titute circumstances. After his death, his widow married Mr. 
Reddish of Covent Garden Theatre, and being again left a 
widow, took as her third husband Mr. Hun, by whom she had 
two daughters. It is most honourable to the memory of that 
great statesman that when, on retiring from office he became 
entitled to a pension, he settled it on his poor relations instead 
of pocketing it himself. It is still more creditable to him that, 
amidst all his struggles for political advancement and the war- 
fare of party strife, he never forgot his duty to his mother. He 
duly corresponded with her to the last, never omitting to 
write to her on a Sunday, which day he always made it a rule 
to set aside for that purpose. So invariably punctual was he 
in this respect, that even during his special mission to Portu- 
gal, though not able to forward his letters regularly, he still 
continued to write every Sunday, and sent sometimes two and 
even three letters by the same packet from Lisbon.—Once a 
Week. 

Tue Dratonie ScaLe.— Ut, re, mé, fa, sol, la, (sé), with which 
we now indicate the musical scale, are the invention of 
Guido Arezzo (a monk in Spain), who introduced considerable 
improvements in the art of music and singing. He lived in the 
eleventh century, and substituted a Herachord (a series of six 
notes) instead of the previous Greek Tetrachord (a series of four 
notes) The names of the above notes are derived from a hymn 
to John the Baptist, and form the first syllables of every half 
verse in it: 





Ut queant laxis Resonare fibris 

Mira gestorum Femuli tuorum 

Solve polluti Labii reatum, 

Sancte Johannes. 

To raise the scale to an octave (or heptachord), another note 
was subsequently added, called si, forming the initials of the 
last two words in the hymn. At present the Italians frequently 
substitute do for wt.—Ihid. 


New Use ror VENETIAN Giass.—Count Tullio Dandolo, 
President of the twenty-third section (painting, &c.), of the 
National Italian Exhibition at Florence, writes a long letter to 
the Morning Post, on a new invention by Signor Salviati, for- 
merly an eminent member of the bar, in which Venetian glass 
beads are employed on a large scale in the decoration of apart- 
ments, as a kind of refined and brilliant mosaic. “The old 
Venetian beads,” says Count Dandolo, “ have, under his hands, 
been transformed into tablets, with a plain and smooth sur- 
face, of whatever shape it may be wished to give them, and of 
the size of several square inches. This fact alone will furnish 
an idea of the numerous purposes to which glass thus pre- 
pared can be turned. The tablets thus cut into a thousand 
forms, and learnedly combined by @ decorative skill, consti- 
tute mosaics that are almost imperishable, of dazzling bril- 
liancy, presenting contrasts and reflections so beautiful as to 
recall the marvels of fairy-land,—inlaid work that appears to 
realize the magnificence of the enchanted palaces of Ariosto 
and of Tasso: an Armida could not, by the waving of her 
magic wand, have imparted greater beauty or greater splen- 
dour to the halls in which she was wont to entertain her cap- 
tive knights, or the cabinets in which she sought to bewitch 
them by the spells of passion. I am not speaking of ideal or 
imaginary adaptations of something merely experimental, but 
of productions of which the creation and realization are now 
before our eyes, and which, beyond all question, constitute an 
—_ in the history of decorative art. Not the least important 
element in the question is the fact that the price of these lay- 
ers, if I may so call them, of precious stones, for the decora- 
tion of walls, ceilings, and floors, is within the reach of all for- 
tunes which are only raised a very little above that of a hum- 
ble tradesman or artisan. Igyery tember of a tolerably remu- 
nerative profession, every one“in possession of a moderate in- 
come, every public functionary in the receipt of a fair salary, 
can by the outlay of a few hundreds of francs have the pleasure 
of lighting up with this magical decoration his drawing-rooms 
or parlours; whilst the great bankers, merchants, capitalists, 


u nm a or noblemen, by spendir " 
Necessity is the mother of | y spending as many thousand francs as those 


neath them spend hundreds, can produce a corresponding 
effect in their magnificent reception-rooms. A Sovereign, by 
the expenditure of so many tens of thousands, instead of so 
many thousand francs, may fit up, in a style of regal gorgeous- 
ness, the great throne-room or audience-hall of his palace.” 
Signor Salviati has been employed by the Viceroy of Egypt to 
adorn his halls with this new invention, at a cost of about a 
million of francs: floors, walls, and ceilings will all be deco- 
rated with the Salviati mosaics. In Italy, also, the invention 
is being put to good use ; and it is to be hoped Signor Salviati 
will forward specimens to the International Exhibition. About 


architectural portion of his labours, Signor Salviati has asso- 
ciated with himself a young architect, M. Stampetta, of very 
great ability, whose architectural plans have just received the 
medal in the section of the National Exhibition over which 
Count Dandolo presides.” 


out to his stand and handed the same talisman to a brother | 
coachman, who took a similar view of the entertainments, and| Russtan Scan. Mac.—The long-pending case involving the 
having done ample justice to the culinary liberality of the | reputation of one of two Russian princes is terminated in the 
palace, revealed the secret to the whole fraternity, who one by | First Chamber of the Correctional Police of Paris. It was an 
one availed themselves of the contrivance for the epicurean | action brought by Prince Simon Woronzoff against M. Lau- 
festivity. | rent, the responsible editor of the Courrier du Dimanche, for an 
The Crown Prince (present Emperor) happening to step into | article in that journal on the book of Prince Dolgorouki, entitled 
the refreshment-rooms, asked the steward how the company |“ La Vérité sur la Russie,” and against Prince Dolgorouki for a 
i letter inserted by him in the same journal. The groundwork of 


| were enjoy themselwes in his department. “ Not very par- 
ticular, Your highness was the reply, “ with the exception of | the suit was an anonymous note which the late Marshal Mich- 





| one mask, who ving on ied dozens of wine and spirits, and | ael Woronzoff received in 1856, and in which he was advised 
| devoured upwards 0! turkeys and other fowls, had | to gre to Prince Dap the sum of 200,000f. if he wished 
them down in usion with hundreds of cups of 


washed to ell of genealogical work which the latter 
coffee and chocolate—and, by Jove, here he is again, your was publishing at that paliod” Ptses ths Court Friane flames 
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Woronzoff claimed from the defendants dam , to be fixed | takes off his black trousers, and is well into the leathers when 
by the Tribunal, and the insertion of the judgment which | the noise of an advancing party of sight-seers scares him. He 
might be pronounced in six journals in Paris, two in London, | and his friend retire into an inner chamber, and the friend 
and two in St. Petersburg. M. Mathieu pleaded the case of| gently peeps out to see what happens. The party turns out to 
Prince Woronzoff, his principal argument being to show that | be composed of ladies only, led by a fierce and domineering 
the anonymous note above mentioned was in the handwriting | old maid. She sees black trousers, and at once announces to 
of Prince Dolgorouki himself. Prince Dolgorouki, who dn his | her friends that they are “ relics of General Chassé.” Further, 
side also claimed damages for the imputation cast on him, was | she is not going to let such interesting relics escape her ; so she 
defended by M. Marie, who energetically repelled the accusa-| pulls out a pair of scissors, and cuts out a patch as a keepsake 
tion brought by the Woronzoff family against his client. M.| The others are influenced by the example and by the greatness. 
Gustave Chaudey defended M. Laurent. The court was) of the prize. First one and then another petition for a 
crowded every day (for the suit has been going on for some | souvenir, One wants to make a pen-wiper, another a pin- 
time) by all the Russian nobility now in Paris, who watched | cushion. The arch-thief herself even wants to get leggings | 
the proceedings with the greatest interest. President Benoit out of these devoted garments. At last, all is cut away ex- 
Champy on Saturday delivered a judgment in favour of Prince | cept a few straps and buttons, and the ladies depart. Out} 
Woronzolf, and rejected the application of Prince Dolgorouki, comes the clergyman, and finds what has happened. He is | 
on the ground that the latter was certainly the author of the | overwhelmed with the horror of his situation, and sits shiver- 
anonymous letter sent to the deceased Marshal. The Tribunal | ing till nightfall enables him to get back to his inn, and there | 
ordered the insertion of the judgment in several journals of dash into bed, and forget his griefs till the morning.— Review | 





voidable in their production, and also to bring the cost within the 
reach ofall. The wri public should know the ae facts : 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with Gold Pens 
than with Steel Pens, therefore it is economy to use Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued use, 
while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and wear ; there- 
fore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained only by the use of 
the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel Pen 
must be often condemned, and a new one selected , therefore there 
is a great saving of time in the use of the Gold Pen. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the 
Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the writer; therefore, 
the nerves of the hand and arm are not injured as is known to be 
the case, by the use of Steel Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 cents to 
$1, according to size, the average wear of every one of which will 
far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. Whole- 
sale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all orders 
inclosing cash or post stamps, will receive prompt attention; ang 
a Pen or Pens corresponding in value, and selected according to de- 


Paris, London, and St. Petersburg, and condemned Prince | of Trollope’s “ Tules of ail Countries.” 


Dolgorouki and Laurent jointly to the costs, but only to one- | 
sixth for the latter. ‘ 

This report, copied from a London paper, of the 18th ult., 
does not mention the amount of damages awarded. 





Excavations in Rome.—A letter from Rome, in the Corres- | 
pondance Littéraire, contains the following :—* M. Rosa conti- 
nues his excavations in the Farnese gardens here. At the 
beginning of the month the workmen laid bare what is sup- 
posed to be the Academia, or lecture-room, mentioned by Pliny | 
and other writers. The interior has been completely cleared, | 
so that the seats, rising one above another, and the niches for | 
statues, are visible. Between the Academia and the Baths of} 
Livia, the excavators are now uncovering a number of large | 
vaults, with broken arches; and have found fragments of mo- | 
saics and remnants of walls and pilasters built of brick. The | 
works are also progressing near the Via Sacra, and the ruins | 
begin to assume a most imposing aspect. Several fine frag- | 
ments of marble colwnns, Corinthian capitals, &c., have been | 
dug up.” | 

Latex AND Greek.—The Catholic Pope is fighting the | 
Greek one, and seems to be winning the game. At least, the | 
Czar has consented to receive a Nuncio at St. Petersburg, who | 
will be, he may rely upon it, Advocate-General for the Poles. | 
The Pope, mentioning the subject in Consistory, announced | 
his resolve to request the release of the Archbishop of Warsaw, 
condemned to a year’s imprisonment, and the recal of the 
priests now exiled to Siberia. He will very likely obtain his 
demands. The Russian Court is wise in its generation, and 
the Polish clergy once paralyzed by the Pope, Czartoryski’s 
best weapon breaks in his hand. Now, as ever, the Pa val 
sted is strong in proportion to its distance from Rome. Pio | 
Nono may release a prelate in Warsaw, but he cannot save the 
bishop condemned at Pistoia. The sufferer, Bishop Carli, was, 
if we mistake not, once Bishop of Agra, and built a church, | 
the steeple of which he promised should tower above the Cres- | 
cent on the Taj. In spite of the architects he succeeded, and 
his cathedral is the “ tallest” edifice in India.—London Speeta- 
tor, Jan, 18. 


ORGAN AND Prano.—A new musical instrument is men- 
tioned in a letter from Florence. The writer says—* His Ma- 
jesty has bought a curious musical instrument for £160, from | 

ummo, of Naples. It is neither piano nor organ, but partakes 
of the tones and appearance of both. In shape like a “ grand 
piano,” when opened it discovers two rows of keys ; the upper 
one is a piano, the lower an organ. They may be played sepa- 
rately or together; and a Neapolitan professor of music who 
attends, — duets by himself, and produces an excellent 
effect. He uses his left hand for the piano, and his right for 
the organ keys and stop.” 


' 








A Bionpin Two Hunprep YEARS Since.—A note in Eve- 
lyn’s Diary, August 15, 1657, shows how an acrobat’s perform- | 
ances of his day beat M. Blondin’s most afflicting feats all to | 
nothing. It is worth extracting :—“ Going to London with | 
some company, we stept in to see a famous rope-dancer called | 
the Jurk. 1 saw, even to astonishment, the agility with which | 
he performed ; he walked barefooted, taking hold with his toes 
only of a rope almost perpendicular, and without so much as | 
touching it with his hands; he danced blindfold on the high | 
rope, and with a boy of twelve years old tied to one of his feet | 


about twenty feet beneath him, dangling as he danced, yet he | The right move : had White instead played Q to R 5, Black would | 


moved as nimbly as if it had been but a feather. Lastly, he | 
stood on his head on the top of a very high mast, danced on a | 
small rope that was very slack, and finally flew down the per- 
pendicular on his breast, his head foremost, his legs and arms | 
extended, with divers other activities.” 


Estate or THe O'Neriis.—In the Irish Court of Chancery, 
a case of considerable interest, involving a large amount of 
property (“Alexander v. Alexander”), has been decided on Ap- 
peal. The last Lord O'Neill, of Shgne’s Castle, in the county 
of Antrim, lineal descendant of The O'Neill so famous in Irish 
history, —died without an heir in 1855. The Rey. C. O'Neill | 
came into possession of the estates, with a life interest, under | 
the will of the late earl, with remainder to his children. The | 
latter, being minors, were beneficially interested in the arrears | 
of rent, which then amounted to about £50,000. They were | 
payable by 2,500 tenants, of whom 300 paid from £30 to £40 a | 
year, 1,000 from £10 to £20, and 900 under £10. By a com | 
promise the executors of Lord O'Neill's will sold the arrears 
to the Rev. C. O'Neill for £20,000, payable in six yearly instal- 
ments. The arrears were nearly all collected, and realized 
£49,709. The main question involved was whether the execu- 
tors had a right to sell the property in that way. Master 
Brooke, to whom the matter had been referred, declared the 
executors liable for a sum of about £49,000, which was reduced 
by credits to about £34,000. But the Master of the Rolls 
had declared them liable to the extent of £25,000 only. From 
that decision both parties appealed—namely, the executors of 
the will and the guardians of the minors, the former holdin; 
that, as they acted in good faith, they were not liable at all. 
The Court reversed the decision of the Master of the Rolls, 
and affirmed the decretal order of Master Brooke. The effect of 








Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 682. By Mr. R. B. Wormald. 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and checkmate in Jour moves, 


So_vTion TO Prop_em No. 681. 


White. Black. 
1. Ktto Q B6, ch | 1. P takes Kt 
2% BtoK2 | 2. P takes B 
3. P to Q 4, checkmate. | 





GAME between Messrs. Burden and M’ Donnell. 
White (B.) Black (W’D.) White (B.) Black (MW’D.) 


1PteQ4 PtoK 3 14 QB P tks P Pte Qs 

2PteQB4 BtoQKt5, ch] 15 Ktto Kt5 Kt tks Q P(e) 

8 KttoQB3 PtoK B4 16 Rto K Kt "6% 
t 


4 BtoQ2 KttoK BS 17 Castles toK 2 

5 PtoK3 Pto Q Kts 18 KttoK6 K RtoB2 
6K BtoQ3S BtoQKt2 19 P tks KB P(e) KttoQ4(s) 
7 KttoK B3 Castles ~WKRtoK to Q2 
sate ce Kt toQB3 21 BtoK4 toQ BS 
9 K Bto Q Kt Btakes Q Kt | 22 Btks Kt QBPtksB 
10 B takes KttoK 5 2B QtoK RS QRtoK 

ll PtoQd Kt tks Q B(a) | 24 K R to Q Big) Qto K 2(A) 
12 Rtakes Kt KttoK2 BKRtoQBT Qtks R(i) 


138 PtoK 4(6) KPtksQP 4% Rtks K Kt P, ch (4) 
Black resigns. 

(a) This move is evidently made to pot White's moving Q to 
S° after Black's Kt has retreatec 
clearly been carefully considered on both sides.—(c) Good as this 
move looks, it is remarkable that it should prove unsound.—(¢@) 


merely have retreated Kt to K B3. If, in reply to this move of the 
R, Black play P to K B 5, White takes Kt with K P, and then R P 
with B, checking, and then Q to R5 (or K B 3), winning the game. 
—(e) From this point White has a won game, apparently.—( 7) To 
prevent White's advancing P to K B 6.—(g) Very well played: not 
only threatening the move of Kt to K Kt 5, but also R to Q B7.— 
(h) This move seems to have been made without fall consideration : 
it prevents White's playing Kt to Kt 5, and at first sight seems to 
offer the move of R to Q B 7 to White as a trap.—/) Black’s trap 
has gone off indeed, but White had a hand in it which Black seems 
not to have suspected. We may observe that if Black had not 
taken this R with Q, but played Q R to QB, White could have won 
still by K R to Q B.—(k) Instead of taking Q with Kt, as Black 
meant him to do, White pounces down with this clever move, and 
forces a mate in two. 





An O_p LANDMARK Gone.—The old mansion in the beau- 
tiful demesne of Tempo, in the county Fermanagh, which was 
the scene of that remarkable Irish story, “ Castle Rackrent,” by 
Miss Edgeworth, has disappeared—having recently been taken 
down by Sir J. Emerson Tennent, who is rebuilding it. It was 


the Second, from whom the estates passed into the family of 
the present proprietor. The house which he has just removed 
contained the apartments in which Miss Edgeworth placed 
long imprisonment of Lady Cathcart by her husband, Col. 

ire (who was the Sir Ait of the tale), and the window out 


husband, threw them down to a beggar-woman, who faithfully 
conveyed them to the person to whom Lady Cathcart wished 
them confided, and from whom, many years after, she received 
them in safety, on her escape from confinement. 








the decision is to render the executors liable for about £34,000. 


Awkwarp Rexics.—Another story, the “ Relics of General 


Do You Be.reve Ir ?—A terrible tumble last week was at- 


whilst emptying a barrel of water at the Eskett Lron Ore Com- 


.—(b) All these moves have | 


the castle of the Maguires, an ancient race, ennobled by James | 


of which the forlorn lady, to preserve her diamonds from her | 


Chassé,” is almost as great a tour de force. An English clergy- | pany’s pit, at Frizington, slipped, fell 170 feet down the shaft 
man, beautifully got up, and the pink of propriety, goes to head foremost, but alighted without sustaining any injury. 
Antwerp with a friend. They only go for the day from Brus-| He owed his escape to the fact that there was ten feet of water 
sels, and so leave all their luggage ‘behind At Antwerp, they | at the bottom of the pit. His head was jammed in the mud 





| seription, will immediately be sent by mail, or otherwise, as di 


rected. Address 
A. Morton, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the 
best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens, not only in 
America, but in the world. We use his pens, and can assure our 
readers of their excellence.”"—New York Tribune. 

“ We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens for a lo 
time, and have always found them the best instruments of the kin 
that have fallen in our way.”—New York Evening Post. 


SYMPATHY WITH THE QUEEN. 


Expression of the British Residents of St. Louis. 


At a Meeting of the British residents of Saint Louis, held 
this day at the office of the British Consul, to give expression 
to their sympathy with Queen Victoria in her bereavement, on 
motion it was 


Resolved, That Cornelius Hayward, Esq., be requested to preside. 
On motion, it was 
Resolved, That Mr. Souper be requested to act as Secretary. 


A letter was read from the British Consul, apologizing for 
and regretting his absence, on account of sickness. 

On motion of Dr. Drought, the following memorial was un- 
animously adopted : 

To Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria : 

May it please your Majesty, we, thie undersigned, British resi- 
dents of the city of St. Louis, Missouri, though separated by so 
great a distance from your Majesty's throne, yet, moved by pro- 

| found respect for your Majesty's person, and deeply sympathizi 

| with your Majesty in the solemn and mysterious providence whic 

| has removed your illustrious consort, whilst hesitating to intrude 

| upon the sacred sorrow of your Majesty, by any extended allusion 
to the exalted character and eminent virtues of the illustrious 

| Prince, we cannot forbear to offer our expression of sineere con- 
dolence in your Majesty's irreparable loss. 

Our prayer for your Majesty is, that He, who is the God of the 
widow, and the Father of the fatherless, may sustain and solace 
you and your Royal children in this dark day of deepest sorrow. 

May it please your Majesty, your Majesty's faithful servants. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That a fair copy of the foregoing be deposited and re- 
| main at the office of the British Consul one week, for signatures, 
| and that the same De forwarded by him to her Majesty's Secretary 
| of State of the Foreign Department. 
| On motion, it was 
| Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
| lished in the St. Louis Democrat, Republican, and Evening News ; also 


in the Albion and Scottish American. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be presented to the 
Chairman and Secretary. 

The Chairman, in briefly acknowledging the compliment, 
took occasion to express the vast importance of British resi- 
| dents in maintaining at all times a calm and peaceful neu- 
|trality. This sentiment was unanimously indorsed by the 
| meeting. 
| By order of the meeting, 
THOS. E. SOUPER, Secretary. 
January 28, 1862 
| SMITH & BROTHER’S 

PALE CREAM ALE. 
SUPERIOR AMBER ALE. 


PORTER & NEW YORK BROWN STOUT. 


rue ABOVE CELEBRATED AMERICAN ALES ARE 

Brewed from the CHOICEST BARLEY MALT and HOPS, 
and highly esteemed by those who have used them. Purchasers 
are requested to call and examine our superior stock, assured that 
they will find the BEST and PUREST articles. 

We have at all times a large stock ready for delivery, in whole, 
half, and quarter casks, suitable for the TRADE, HOTELS, and 
FAMILY USE, which we offer on the MOST FAVOURABLE 
TERMS. 


SMITH A BROTHER, Berewexs, 
Nos. 158 & 160 West 18th St., 
New York Cry. 





OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 
| THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. YW., 
So_e AGENT IN THE UNrrep STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 








| tended by a most extraordinary escape. A lad named Hazard, OLD WINES, BRANDIES, &c., &¢. 





PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
42 Beaver Street, New York, 





go to see the Castle, and at the Castle they are shown the | at the ee 4 the pit, but he at wee of mind —_ Ses, 

a ments of General Chassé, who was then just dead, and | to press himself free ; he then floa on the water, and was . 

my hero of the place. Their guide sete to receive | ly recovered not much worse for#iis perilous descent — FINE HAVANA SEGARS, 
another party, and they are left alone. In the late General's | London paper, CHAMPA 

bedroom they find a pair of military trousers, and discussion | — — CNES 
arises as to whether we or would not be two stall for IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THE MACHINERY FOR MANUFACTURING or 

the clergyman. He himself insists that he could easily $5, | Goid Fens, and secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have 

them on, and offers to show practically that he can do so, \ enabled him. to overcome the many imperfections hitherto ua- 


Dinet, Peuvrel & Fils. 
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